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Our Special Contributors. 


PUBLIC OUTRAGE BY PUBLIC MEN. 


(ix id think that New-York had materials 


‘or drunken rows, without the annual de 


cmbers of the Legislature upon us. 


Baker, Hyer, Morrissey, and such hke 


your 


drink:ng-saloons and gambling- 


lrunk juarre!s, out of 


1 shich spring 


is crimes, such as the tourder of Poole, it 
it our public office rs, the members of the 
York Common Council, the Boards of our 
1 charitable institutions, and of our 

ture, are carrying on orgies as full of 


ess, of quarrels, and of beastliness as any 
On 
ns embarked on the 


ty 


+} ! v a 2 int f 
sOWes MIUnES O1 


vice, Tues- 
. isit the criminal 
ntions of the city of New- York ; 


they returned from their tour, a large 


‘ Haloliv \ 
2 isl Diy »v 


‘them were themselves in such a state as 


plain that they should have been left at 
ese reformatory iastitutions 


When 


ed Randall's Island, where some 1200 or 


» was copious drinking on the boat. 


sand girls, whose parents are dead orun- 

rear their children, are educated by the 
for 
en saved from vice and destruction, provisions 


aa 
Mae 


ne of the rooms of this institution 


for the public visitors, and brandy 
ther things, of which many of the visitors 


1. 


partook. “Thence they went to Blackwell's 
visited several of its institutions, and at 3 
some 500 sat down to a dinner provided for 

mn, at which such quantities of wine were pro- 


nd drank that, when the time for toasts and 
hes arrived, many of the company were too 
» allow of peace; and, at length, speaking 


impossible, the company, by a ruse, were 
up, and got upon the boat, to return to New- 


tuis dinner, which was served in the chapel 
new work-house, Mr. Raymond, editor of 
x, and Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
elected upon the temperance ticket with 
nor Clark, and pledged to exert his influence 
i Maine-Law, was called upon to respond to the 
The Senate of the State of New- York.” Ie 
hort and excellent speech, saying, in con- 

Sir, to repeat the thanks of the Sen- 
your atttention to them this day, and to as- 
i that they will return to their duties pro 
impressed with the importance of the work 
you are here commissioned to do; and unless 
[am greatly mistaken, equally impressed with the 
and efficient manner in which, under 

ir charge and that of those associated with you, 

s¢ duties are performed.” [Loud cheers ] 


eave, 


mniravie 


\ drunken setof bawling aldermen, making such 
tery as to prevent the hearing of his speech, 

t but impress Mr. Raymond more than ever 

vith the necessity of a Maine-Law, And it is much 
that Mr. Raymond should have 
it needful te conform to the customs of 


revrette d 


linners enough to take a goblet of cham- 
in his Aand. The Tribune reporter says: 
eable feature was the adornment of the 
vith ten dozen bottles of champagne, while 
s a remarkable scarcity of that cool and 
¢ beverage known as water, and an entire 
» of tea and coffee. The guests were not half 
ed before the corks were flying in all directions, 
more than twenty minutes had elapsed be 
re the ten dozen of champagne had disappeared. 
» President, Governor Townsend, then pro- 
| the first regular toast: 
r Senators of the State of New York.’ 
supplementary dozens were brought in; 
ts filled their tumblers, and drank to the 
; with three cheers. Cries were now heard 


rues 





of a public charity, upon an island set apart for the 
care of the unforiunate aod the reformation of the 
vicious! 

| Sometimes an orderly meeting may be interrupt- 
| ed by the irruption ofrioters. But the scenes of this 
drunken circuit of public men were not the result 
of any accident. A resolution to exclude into xi- 
eating liquors from this celebration was introduced 
into the It 
The wen 
who voted for it were not green clergymen, who 
did not know what wine would do at a public din- 
They were old hands at wine dinners, They 
knew exactly what it would do. 


Soard of Governors and coted down. 
was a part of the plan to have liquor. 





ner. 


| pened by accident; nothing which was unforescen. 


) And this wassai!, this loathesome procession of 


| drinking, quarreling a'dermen and _ legislators 


{among institutions of charity in New-York city, | 


is one of the events which disgrace the city 
more than a hundred such cruel murders as 
that of Bill Poole. That was enacted by professed 
pugilists. It was the wrangling and quarreling of 
men who spend their lives in brutal excitements. 
But to bring down from Albany a State Legislature, 
to put them ia connection with the Common Coun- 
cil of New-York, to charter a boat and stock it with 
liquor, to carry a crew of revellers made up of such 
men into the chapel of one of the most important 
institutions on Blackwell's Island, to swill them 
there with one hundred and eighty bottles of wine, 
until the company broke up in a row, and the boat 
brought them back to the city in such a state that 
sober people could not but wonder whether, by 
mistake, the Council and Legislature had not been 
left, and the inmates of the Poor house brought off. 
Such a spectacle as this is, without redemption or 
excuse, the rottenest and wickedest that has for a 
long time transpired. Weare thankful to know 
that such men as C. C, Leigh, Rev. Mr. Goodwin, 
Senator Dickinson, and many others, refused to be 
present at such a riotous celebration. *K 
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THE ORDER OF WORSHIP. 


New-York, March 10th, 1855. 

Messrs. Epitors:—I have read the articles in 
The Independent on “The Order of Public Wor- 
ship,” with great interest and earnest approval. The 
Subject is certainly important, and highly practical ; 
it deserves a full and careful discussion. The time 
for this discussion appears to have fully come ; and 
I hope the writer will continue his well-considered 
articles in Zhe Independent. ‘There is,” as he 
says, ‘‘no need of hurry in the matter ;” but there 
is much need of serious thought, of wide discussion, 





prudent, Christian action. 

Allow me to recapitulate the points already made 
in The Independent of January 18th and February 
8th; and to urge the immediate attention of Christ- 
ian men to their consideration. In those two num- 
bers of your paper, the following propositions in 
substance are clearly and forcibly stated ; and, in 
my judgment, they cannot be successfully contro- 
verted : 

1. Public worship among Protestants may be re- 
solved into three elements; namely, Prayer, Praise, 
and Meditation upon Divine Truth. That these 
elements are its constituent parts; that they are 
its substance; and that begides them there are no 
others. 

This is a simple and full analysis of the subject. 
It exhausts it, and leaves no room for two opinions 
among Protestants. 

2. [hat public worship should be varied ; that 





Prayer should not be all by itself, nor Praise, nor 
Meditation upon Divine Truth; but that these dif- 
ferent exercises should be so introduced, and so di- 
vided, and so performed, as to contribute most to 
the editication of the worshipers and the glory of 





‘Ray mond,’ and amid great applause, tre Lieut.- 
r took atumbler of champagne. He arose, 
pplause continued, and the Lieutenant-Gov- 
vain took a glass of champagne. When peo- 
re tired of crying ‘order,’ order was partially 
red, and the Lieutenant-Governor, having, as 
said, fortified bimself by a tumbier of cham- 
spoke as follows,” ete. 
hepe that there is a mistake in the facts 
Surely Mr. Raymond did not drink that 
npague. If he seemed to do it, it was only from 
rtesy to the wine-bibbing company, and he 
thout doubt imitated Jack-the-Giant-Killer, and 
his bosom and not into his 
When Mr. Raymond was nominated for 
‘fice of Lieutenant-Governor, objection was 
Tt has 
reported and generally understood among tem- 
anee men, that Mr. R. said that though he had 
en strictly and technically a temperance man, 
honld take an early occasion to conform his 
: to the principles of the party on whose 
t he was to stand. We are sure, that when 
sees the reports of this dinner, he will be 
to show that a mistake has been made, and 
iat the Lieutenant-Governor of New-York, elected 
i pledge to exert his influence for the passage 


the wine into 


that he was not practically temperate. 


ray 


Muice-Law, was xo? seen prefacing his speech 


ne or two glasses of champagne. A temper- 
man, at a public dinner, is hable to have his 
‘ass filled by offisious waiters, but he is not on 


vant account to be reported as drinking the wine. 
ihe seene following Mr. Raymond’s speech is 
ziven in the Zimes, of which he is the editor: 


“As Mr. Raymond took his seat, loud calls were 
for ‘Duke,’ ‘Munday,’ ‘Coleman,’ and 
‘O'Keefe,’ in the midst of which Gov. Townsend 
need in a loud tone, as the second regular 


=t 
‘ 


‘ ‘The {ssem Aly of the State of New- York,’ 
id announced the name of some gentleman to re- 
pond to the toast. The loud calls were continued 
ininterrupted for several minutes, in the midst of 
‘hich Conneilman MeConnell, who was quite drunk 
aud noisy, kept vociferating in aloud tone, ‘O'Keefe.’ 
&x-Alderman Dodge, who sat opposite to him, told 
him to ‘shut up.” McConnell, upon this, made a 
spring at Alderman Dodge, saying, ‘D—n you— 
you tell me to shut up, will you!’ He was prevent 
ed, however, from doing Alderman Dodge any in- 
iry. In the meantime, Robert B. Coleman, Exq, 
of the Assembly, had risen, and made numerous 
efforts to be heard.” 

Ought the New-York Legislature, a temperance 
‘gislatue, to be invited to New-York for the pur- 
pose of making a circumnavigation of drunkenness ? 
When the city has a purpose of Serving wine and 
randy till men reel and howl, ought rooms to be 
irnished for that brandy at Randall’s Island institu- 
‘on for boys and girls? Ought the chapel of the 

‘w work-house on Blackwell’s Island to be taken 

the scene of a drunken dinner, provided by the 
“overnors of New-York charities ? 

We think that New-York bas been enough dis- 

b Saced by the attack on Hyer; and by the murder of 

don) ° : 

Po But neither of these scenes was so disgrace- 
“10 this city, as these shameless scenes enacted 


} 
} 


Y poblic men, State and city officers, in the chapel 


God. Ilere also there can be no difference of opin- 
on among Christians. The spiritual renovation of 
end in Christian worship. 

3. That there is a posture appropriate to every 
part of public worship; and that this should be as 
uniform as possible on the part of the worshipers. 
That, in Prayer, the congregation should either 
kneel or bow in the presence of the Infinite and 
Holy God. That, in Praise, the congregation should 
take an erect posture—‘‘stand up and bless the 
Lord.” That, in the Meditation upon Divine Truth, 
the sitting posture is most natural and fitting. Here, 
if there be not a great diversity of opinion, there 
certainly is of practice; and this defect in our wor- 
ship ought to be remedied. 

4. Tnat all should unite so far as possible in the 
different parts of public worship. That the con- 
gregation—men, women, and children—should join 
in singing, in praising God for his goodness and his 
tender mercies. That ll might audibly repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, and read select portions of the Holy 
Scriptures in concert; and alse habitually respond 
with loud “* Amen!” at the close of the prayers 
offered by the minister. 

To all these propositions I give my most hearty 
assent; and hope the time is not distant when they 
may be fully carried into practice in our public 
worship; and I quite agree with the writer that the 
Congregational churches can most easily and na- 
turaily take the lead in this reformation. They are 
independent; and with the accumulated teachings 
of the past—with the clear and steady light of the 
Holy Scriptures—with large Christian experience, 
benevolence and energy—they ought to make some 
further improvement in the church order and wor- 
ship of their neble and pious ancestors. 

As the writer of those articles requests suggest- 
ions from others, allow me to make two, in addition 
to the propositions which he has so ably presented : 

1. It has long seemed to me that it would be 
bighly useful ia our public worship, to have a gen- 
eral summary of the great facts and principles of 
Christianity repeated audibly by the whole con- 
gregation. A repetition of the consecrated Christ- 
ian faith of ages, in our worship, could hardly fail to 
be beneficial. These great truths need to be brought 
distinctly and frequently before our minds, in order 
that they may produce their legitimate effect ; and 
their vital importance in the Caristian system fully 
justifies their regular and earnest repetition in pub- 
lic worship. 

A writer of late, in Zhe Independent, appears to 
be opposed to the regular reading of the Ten Com- 
mandments, by the minister, ia church, on the 








ground that we already know them, and do not 
need to have them thus formally and solemnly 
urged upon our attention. This writer has not 
evidently well-considered the subject. More reflec- 
tion, I am satisfied, will convince him of his mis- 
take. We do not go to church with the expecta- 
tion of hearing new truths, but with the desire that 
old ones may be impressed more deeply upon our 
minds. And there is this peculiarity about the 








Nothing has hap- | 


the soul, the honor and glory of God, are the great | 


| great truths of the Gospel, that, although old and 
vencrable, they retain all their freshness, and beau- 


' ty, and power, for the soul that carncsily, and lov-_ 


_ingly, and implicitly receives them. They are 
| Spirit and they are life to the soul in communion 
| with Him who labored, and taught, and died, for our 
advantage. Shall they lose anything by age ? 
| Shall they become less interesting to us by repeti- 
tion and familiarity? Shall they not rather purify 
and enoble our souls, and elevate us to a more just 
| appreciation of their sublimty and excellence? 
| Shall we not rather be 


sanctified through the m, 

and made partakers of the Divine holiness ? 

, 2. It seems to me that in our public worship 

| there should be an earnest and formal confession of 
sin; & confession adapted to the whole congrega- 

tion, and in which it should be expected that the 

whole congregation unite. 


| 
This should not depend 


He 
| is subject like other men to infiranities, both of body 
| and rind, and may be quite unfit, on many occa- 
sions, to perform this service, unless a formal con- 
| fession be previously prepared. Sesides, a distinct 
| and personal utterance of a general confession of 
| sin by the whole congrega‘ion, would be far more 
likely to interest and reach the heart, and humble 
| the soul before God, then if it were made only by 
| the minister. And this general confession of sin 
should also be attended with a general and personal 
supplication to God, for pardon and deliverance 
through the merits and mediation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This repetition of a summary of the great facts 
and principles of Christianity, and this general con- 
fession of sin and supplication for mercy, should 
not interfere with the ordinary reading of the 
Scriptures and appropriate extempore prayers by 
the minister. There is ever a tendency in men to 
go to extremes; and in making these changes, we 
should be careful to have them rea! improvements. 
In the Episcopal church, the service seems to be 
the principal thing; while in the Congregational, 
the sermon has the precedence. Now, is it not 
possible for us, without making less of the sermon, 
to make a great deal more of the service? to give 
the two their appropriate places in our public wor- 
ship? to inaugurate the golden mean in the church 
of God? I believe it is possible; and that itis a 
duty pressing upon the Congregational churches, 
now widely scattered and fast increasing over our 
country, to take this whole subject into serious 
consideration, and to make such changes in the or- 


| for its expression on the officiating minister. 


der of public worship, as their changed circum- 
stances, their combined wisdom, their wants, and 
their piety may suggest. 

To sum up what has been gone over: If these 
changes were adopted in public worship, the con- 
gregation would bow down in prayer, would stand 
in singing, and sit in meditating upon Divine truth. 
The exercises would be so varied and divided and 
performed, as to contribute most to the edification 
of the worshipers and the glory of God. The con- 
gregation would unite in singing the praises of God, 
in reading select portions of the Scriptures, in a 
general confession of sin and supplication of the 
Divine mercy in Christ, in a repetition of a general 
summary of the great facts and principles of Christ- 
ianity ; also, in a solemn repetition of the prayer 
which our Lord taught his early disciples, and in 
an habitual response “with loud Amen!” at the 
close of the prayers offered by the minister. The 
officiating minister would invoke the Divine bless- 
ing, as usual, give out the hymns to be sung or 
chanted, read the Ten Commandments and other 
portions of Holy Scripture, off:r appropriate ex- 
tempore prayers, preach the sermon, and pronounce 
the benediction. 
the congregation in all the other exercises so far as 
possible. Now, will anybody say, after fully con 
sidering this whole suject in its various bearings 
and relations, that ¢his order of public worship 
would not be preferable ‘to the one we now have in 
our Congregational churches’ Ido not mean to 
affirm that this would be the best that could be de- 
vised, but I simply ask, whether this would not be 
preferable to the one we now have? I earnestly 
hope that the subject will be fully discussed ; and 
especially, that the very able and forcible writer 
who introduced it, will continue his articles in Zhe 
Independent. The Church is the Redeemer's, by 
purchase; and he cannot look with indifference 
upon the efforts of his people to promote its order 
and purity. P. 


He would, of course, unite with 
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INCIDENTS AMONG THE POOR. 





Ir is well, perhaps, for those who are away from 
the city, or who are guarded by sa‘e circumstances, 
to get glimpses, occasionally, of this fearful life of 
want and crime, which goes on below the surface of 
society. We have received from your readers many 
tokens, in money and clothing, of their interest in 
the children of our city-poor; it is right they 
should know how we uss their gifts : 


THB YOUNG OUTCAST. 

Our Visitor, Mr. Hyde, was sent for lately to the 
Jefferson Market Prison, to see a young girl. The 
Judge informed him that she was committed for va- 
grancy, and that she must go to Blackwell's Island 
Prison, if our Society could do nothing for her. In 
the black-hole where she was—the most ill.arrang- 
ed prison in the city—any young girl would be- 
come thoroughly corrupted, and accordingly, she 
was breught up to our office. She was only six- 
teen, with a light graceful form, a really beautiful 
and social girl’s face, and very pleasant tone of voice 
Her language was entirely correct, and even refined, 
though her manner was bold and perfectly self- 
coutident. ‘The history was a singular one. Her 
mother was from Savannah, the wife of a merchant, 
She had been brought up well, but, her father hav- 
ing died, and her mother finding it difficult to sup- 
port her family, she was committed to a lady who 
lived in Vermont, and who promised to take care of 
her, and to educate her. The lady had very pleas- 
ing manners, but—according to her story—proved 
finally to be connected with a Circus, and the child, 
Sarah, before she was thirteen, was taught to ride, 
stand on a tight rope, and go through with all the 
accomplishments of a New-England strolling com 
pany. Her account is, that at last she grew tired 
of this, and ran away,and “ lived out” in a town of 
New-Hampshire awhile. Then she came to New- 
York, and was a seamstress, working at pantaloons, 
While a: this, she became “ stage-struck,” as she 
says, and joined the Bowery Thea're company. A 
young m.n, at this time, won her affections, prom- 
ised her marriage, and then abanduned her, ruined. 
In her desperation, a policeman, stationed at the 
German Theatre, a tool of a vile house, induced her 
to enter it; and she found herself in the current 
which is sweeping away, each year, thousands of 
women to a loathsome end. 





But even in the beginning, the very aspect of 
this life of God-forgetting riot so terrified and dis- 
gusted her, that she fled to another house. But 
there, amid music and wine and glitter, she could 
not forget the early Bible-lessons of home. They 
were all trying not to think of conscience, she said ; 
but she could not help it, and she used sometimes 
to be near fainting, when she fell to thinking of her 
life. Some of them pretended not to believe the 
Bible, and said it was all got up by men; but she 
did not. 

At last, she became so refractory, that one of the 
harpy-women, who keep these houses—who, of all 
human creatures, seem to we the nearest to dam- 
nation—took her as she was, in dressing gown and 
flimsy clothes, and committed her to prison as a va- 
grant, who had no friends aud no means of liveli- 
hood. A term in Blackwell’s Island--the usual 
sentence--would have finished the corrupting and 
degrading influence which had begun. Perhaps now 
there might be a chance. 

We had her clothed from some of the contribu- 
tions so liberally bestowed upon us ; she was kept 
a day or two at our Girl's Lodging-rooms, under the 
charge of a judicious matron, and is to be sent to a 
distant, friendly home in the coutitry, to make the 
trial by honest labor fora better life. It was so pit- 
iable to see a young girl, in the very freshness of 
girlhood, thus sinking in the lowest mire of vice; 
when, in happier circles, life is opening sunnily to 
the growing woman, here to know it was being 
shadowed by thick darknessand storms. No moth- 
er’s eye, no arm of brother or father about her; but 
friendless, alone, already dishonored and outcast, to 
begin the hard battle of life. 

THE DEATH OF THE POOR. 


A man and woman, who had two children in our 
4th Ward School, have recently died. They were 
sick but a few days, and during the time Mr, Gerry 
and some of the ladies visited them. The neigh- 
bors had quiteabandoned them, and they depended 
for care and support on chance charity. On the 
night of the mother’s life, the ladies em- 
ployed an o!d woman to sit with her. She died in 
the night, and co:nmitted her children to Mrs. Peck 
and Mr. Gerry, with the wish that she might be 
buried ia a Protestant burying-ground. 

When our friends reached there, the next day, 
they found already a rather summary process com- 
pleted. The landlord had summoned some one from 
the Alms-House office, who had already procured | 


last 


a coffin for her, and was preparing to bury her. 
The neighbors, who had abandoned her when she 
was sick, were assembled in the room, quite d unk, 
and dividing her few clothes among them. Our 
Matron, entering, was cursed at, fura ‘ Protestant 
missionary !” and ‘*a woman hired by Government,” 
and for various other terrible characters. 

Most of the mourners being drunk, the funeral was 
hurried off, to avoid burial in a Protestant ground. 
The children were detained by some of the poor 
Catholics near by, and the few possessions of the 
father and mother were plundered, or captured by 
distant relatives. We did not make much opposi- 
tion, explaining that we desired to keep the poor 
creatures, not because they might be Protestants, 
but because they were human, and asking where all 
these people were when the mother and father lay 
sick and deserted on their miserable beds. 

The children we have not sought, though we have 
no doubt they will eventually again come into our 
hands, 

The most singular feature of it all was the per- 
fect desolation and friendlessness of these two peo- 
ple—liable, but for our chance help, to have died 
alone, starved like a sick rat in a hole. Then the 
wretched scene of the funeral, and the miserable 
drunken bigotry, squabbling for the gaunt bodies of 
the paupers, and plundering the property which 





should have aided the children. 
OFFICE-JOURNAL, 

John Mc—. 14 years; American born; Irish 
parents; father works in a fuundry ; mother com- 
mitted herself six months to Blackwell’s Island— 
will be there three months longer—for drinking; 
reads and writes quite well; a cheerful-looking, fair- 
spoken boy ; has been selling bouquets for a man. 
Tne family bas been in great confusion and trouble 
since the mother has been away; the oldest sister 
takes charge of the little children. Sent John, dirty 
and ragged to Mr. R—, promising to clothe him, if 
he would take him. Mr. R— concluded that he 
would not, and offered the boy twenty-five cents for 
the trouble of calling. John refused to take it, say- 
ing that he could not receive it, as he had done no- 
thing for Mr. R—. This decided Mr, R— in his fa- 
vor, and he now thinks of having John bound to 
him. 

Elizabeth D—. Irish; 13 years; parents live 
in R— street; brought by Mr. C—, Sunday- 
school teacher. Elizabeth’s mother keeps a house 
of prostitution ; has lived with her grandmother till 
lately, and tas attended Sabbath-school sometime. 
Mr. C— thinks her character good; her mother 
gave her up willingly. Sent to Mr. J. M—, Orange 
county, N. Y. 


Hi. J. D—. Father died six years ago; mother 
drinks; don’t know where she is. The last time I 
saw her she was in the street, drunk ; spoke to her, 
ca'led her “mother,” and she didn't know me. Has 
carried trunks at Erie depot, Jersey City ; slept in 
saloon with the same; makes sometimes 6d, and 
then 4s perday. Sent by Mr. Venndee, missionary, 
Jersey City. Sent toa farmer, S. B—, C— county, 
N. Y. 

Ann N—. ‘Twelve or fourteen years; American 
Protestant; brought to the office from Brooklyn by 
Mrs. A. Parsons. Ann was taken from an alms- 
house in Poughkeepsie, by an Irish family; very 
pale and dej cted, probably on account of hard fare 
and neglect; looked as if her spirits were crushed ; 
has attended Sunday-school in B—; well-spoken of 
by those who know her. Sent to Dr. A. F—, 
G—, Ut 

Sophia W—. German girl, about eighteen years 
old; sent from Avenue D school. Her mind was so 
distracted that she could give no account of herself; 
could not ascertain that she had any friends in the 
city. Sne seemed honest and willing to work ; ber 
excitement of mind was probably owing to neglect 
and hard usage in the city. In a quiet home, among 
friends, she will probably be calm and rational. 
Sent to M. G. E—, Tarrytown, N. Y. Returned. 
Sent to the Home of the Friendless, 

John Mc—. Sixteen years; American Protestant ; 
father in good circumstances ; mother dead. Father 
became intemperate; sent to Blackwell’s Island; 
boy left in the street to take care of himself; lived 
two or three months by picking up refuse bread 
about a bakery. One of the workmen fitted up a 
bed for bim in an out-house. A clerk, Mr. D—, 








home. He was covered with vermin; bright boy. 


Sent by Mr. Gerry to C. L. T—, Superintendent of 


the Home of Industry, Iowa City. 
These are only a few instances out of hundr 
on our books, almost every one telling such stories 


of desolation and loneliness. 


a 
as 


There is in the lives 
of every one of these city poor and vicious, a crisis 

-a point when the tide turns to virtue or ruin. \y ¢ 
wish to be the helping hand at such times ; tocome 
in and lead the poor child upwards, when he is just 
trembling ou the verge. If our Society shall con- 
tinue to do this, it will be worth the labor and ex- 
pense bestowed on it, OC. 1. B. 
e+ 


THE CURSE ACCOMPLISHED 


across the threshold and entering on her national 
and be terribly punished. If foreknowledge be in 
consistent with ac-ountability, the nation would 
even be exempt from blame. The “Song of Re- 
petual witness to all gencrations. “ For I Know,” 
said Moses, “that after my death ye will utterly 
corrupt yourselves, . . . and evil will befall you in 
the latter days.” 

Moreover the outline of their misconduct was 
sketched through a reach of anticipated centuries, 
and the curses that should descend upon them, 
delineated with terrific strength and particularity. 
Among other things, Moses affirmed that they should 
come under the power of invading armies, and suffer 
extremities in siege, so that ‘the tender and delicate 
woman among you, which would not adventure to 
set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicate- 
ness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil towards 
her children, for she shall eat them secretly for want 
of all things in the siege.” 

Now the day arrives. Six hundred years have 
rolied by. Israel is apostate. Samariais besieged. 
Her king is walking by on the public promenade 
upon the ramparts, when a faint female voice arrests 
him: 

‘“‘ Help, my lord, O king !” 

“Ifthe Lord do not help thee, whence shall I 
help thee? Out of the bara floor, or out of the 
wine-press ?” 

The woman was silent. 

“What aileth thee?” demands the king. And it 
is the voice not of a wolf, but of a woman tender and 
delicate, that replies : 

“This woman said unto me ‘Give thy son that 
we may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son 
to morrow.’ So we boiled my son, and did eat him, 
and [ said unto her on the next day, ‘ Give thy son 
that we may eat him,’ and she hath hid her son.” 

At this horrible revelation, the king rent his 
clothes—and it was seen that he wore sackcloth 
within upon his flesh. 


Apparently, then, Joram was penitential and de- 
vout. He may be expected to develop godly fruits 
under the chastisement of the Almighty. He will 
bethink him of the impurities and atrocitiesof Ahab 
and Jezebel. He will recognize the existence of the 
national sin unrepented of. He will perceive that 
to renounce Baal in favor of the golden calves of 
Jeroboam, is not a real return to Jehovah and his 
covenant. He will call for the prophet of God and 
anxiously inquire how the nation may be truly 
purged and brought back to her ancient faith and 
manners. So at least we should expect by the sack- 
cloth—that outward garb of humiliation. But hold! 
Hark! What is it that the solemn and sanctitied 
penitent is saying ? 

“ God do so and more to me, if the head of Elisha 
the son of Shaphat shall stand on him this day!” 

All the Jezebel was awake at that momentin her 
offspring. 
in the whelp apparently tamed and docile. Oh, no! 
—it was not Israel's fault, all this public calamity. 
The idea that political and social disasters should 
be recognized as direct providences of God in fultil- 
ment of his own threatenings six centuries re- 
corded, was preposterous in the views of this impe- 
rial devotee. The idea that the existing religion 
was not acceptable enough above, especially as it 
had made so many concessions to the scruples of 
bigots, and receded so far from Baal—tne idea that 
the royal sackcloth had no virtue, and the entire 
cutaneous remorse of the whole court no validity to 
expiate the fornications, witchcrafts, and murders 
of an ancestry scarce yet digested by the dogs that 
gnawed their bones,—was altogether injurious to 
lawful authority and religion. No, no! E isha was 
at the bottom of the whole affair. 
practicable fellow. Nothng would satisfy hiw. 
The court had done everything to please him—but 
in vain. 


The old tigress-instinet of carnage stirred 


He was an im- 


The court had not persecuted him as they did 
Elijah. They had not wurdered him as they did 
the prophets in Elijah’s time. They had concluded 
it was best to let the fanatival wretch exist and go 
his own way. Nay they had even thrown sops to 
Cerberus—in the shape of some court influence and 
favor. E isha had been so far recogniz:d asa power 
in society, that his word of recommendation might 
be supposed valuable. There had to be a 
certain availability about the creature, which it was 


come 


best on the whole to recognize aud make the most 
of. Nay, the prophet should be even styled “My 
father!’ and consulted with respect. Yet it all 
made no impression. He was not a bit grateful. 
Ile was as impolite and incendiary as ever. Nay, 
he bad even gone and got up this invasion, and siege, 
and famine, by his prayers and divinations ; and he 


never would rest till the country was ruined. Let 
him die! 

Now Elisha understood human nature. He saw 
through all court intrizue and manoeuvering. And 


he knew just how things were fermenting in the 
royal brain. We see him sitting quietly in his own 
parlor with some of the e'ders, at the very moment 
that the king’s message of vengeance draws nigh. 
“See ye,” he exclaims, “ how this son of a 
murderer hath sent to take away mine head? 
Look, when the messenger cometh, shut the door, 


his master’s feet behind him?” 

Filled with awe at this exercise of a prophetic 
prescience—so august, so manifestly a divine endow- 
ment, the elders obeyed. It was this fullness of the 
prophetic vision that gave the true prophet his 
sublime ascendency over the gravest and the best 
of the faithful in Israel, and made him a power on 
earth mightier than thrones or armies. 

And while the words were yet on his lips, the 
messenger appeared, and instantly following him— 
the king, leaning upon one of the lords of his 
retinue. 

And at the sight, the feelings of the prophet seem 














Williamsburgh, became interested in him ; took him 


to have arisen to an uncontrollable hight, and to 


»mbrance” 3 writte enn tn leno aes | . ; : 
membrance” was written oa purpose to be a per- | thou'shalt sce it with thine eyes, but shall not eat 


and hold him fast at the door; is not the sound of 


escape from restraint in the form of a bricT soliloquy : 
“ Behold—this evil is of the Lorn. 
should I wait for the Lord any longer?” 


W herefore 


As if Elisha had thus mused: “ They are angry 
vith wic,’as if I had had any part in producing the 
existing calamities. 


I did not cause them, I did 
not pray for, nor even foretel them. They came 
from God ol his own Spontaneous chorce. Nor 
have I ever preen wh the time of their Cessation, 
thouch ele arly revealed and close at hand. | have 


raiher kept silent to wait for the Lorp to speak by 
the event itself. But why not speak and rebuke 


tucir profine unbehef?”’ 
“Hear ye the words of the Lord!” he exclaims 
laloud. “Thus saith the Lord: to-morrow about 


this time shall a measure of fine flour be sold for a 


' 
shekel, ar 


Berore Isracl west intv Canaan, before stepping | 


career, it was distinctly told her she would apostatize, | 


1, and two measures of barley fora shekel, in 


the gates ‘ 


of Samaria.’ 
Then laughed the scornful courtier on whose arm 

. ; 

the king leaneJ—and cried disdainfully, “If the 


| Lord would make windows in heaven, might this 














thing be!” 
“Behold,” was the onimous response, “then 
thereof,” 
But the Kinc remains mute during the interview 
—overiiwed by the majesty of the prophetic mani- 
festation, and the current of his thoughts complete- 


ly reversed by the startling vaticination, 


It was night. The besieged city was hushed, 
The sounds of revelry had died away in the camps 
of the aliens. The silent mountains bathed their 
woody tops in te Empyreal fountain, in whose deep 
basin ten thousand gems were sparkling. 

Suddenly a muffled roar rose upon the slumbrous 
senses of the Syrian soldiery. From the south it 
came sweeping as by rising blasts across the hills 
and plains, with trumpet call and clarion peal, like 
the noise of chariots, and the noise of horses, and 
the noise of a great host. Starting from their 
couches, they listened; and nearer and more near, 
louder and more loud, rose the roll of wheels, the 
reverberation of cavalry tramp, and the dull clang 
of arms. 

Panic seized their bewildered and sleep-bedrench- 
ed souls. ‘IIo! the king of hath hired 
against us the kings of the Hittites, and the kings 


iba) 


of the Egyptians, to fall upon us! 


Israel 


And fear grew 
to terror, and madness and delirium, and away 
they rushed through the balmy night, armless and 
aimless down the valley of Jezrecl to the Jordan, 
like ghosts before dawn, an inglorious rout, with 
imaginary enemies shouting in the chase ! 

But those sounds of martial onset, whence came 
they? Those trumpet charges were blown by no 
earthly lips; and viewless coursers and chariots 
aérial, and armor of angelic squadrons supplied the 
distant din and rush of attack. It was the myrmi- 
dons of shining ones that camp eternally about the 
exiled sons of God on earth, who made their celes- 
tial evolutions audible to the du!l ear of clay, and 
poured their awful drcai over timorous mortality. 

Again the camp was still. A silence as profound 
as the sepulchre setiled over all that scene where, 
but a few hours before, 

‘The sheen of their spears was like foam on the sea, 
Where the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 
And the city was silent still. 

had heard the spectral alarm. 


No mortal there 
Overwearied and 
overcome, they found relief in sleep from the gnaw- 
ings of famine and of despair. 

But a sound is heard at the gates. The porter 
ig summoned, and a brief whispered conference en- 
There are 


sues. suppressed exclamations, and 


voices of eager excitement. Then steps are heard 
hurrying away through the e-hoing and empty 
streets to the palace, At the palace-gate, another 
whispered conference ensues; and the excitement 
spreads from post to post, from ha!l to hall, and 
chamber to chamber—.cntil it reaches the ear of 
royalty. 

Soon all are awake and trembling with amaze- 
and And 
lepers, are ushered into the presence of the king, to 
rehearse their marvelous legend, 

““We were by the gate of the city, and said, 
‘Why sit we here until we die? 
city we shall die by the famine. 
we die also. 


ment suspense. presently four men, 


If we enter the 
If we sit still here, 
Now, therefore, let us fall to the host 
of the Syrians. If they save us alive, we shall 
live, and if they kill us, we sholl but die.’ And we 
rose up in the twilight, and came into the camp of 
the Syrians, even to the uttermost part, and behold, 
there was no man there! And we went into tent 
after tent, and did eat and drink, and carried away 
silver and go'd, and raiment, and hid them, Then 
we said, ‘ This is a day of good tidings, aud we hold 
our peace! if we tarry till the morning-watch, some 
mischief will come upon us ;’ therefore we come to 
tell it unto our lord the king.” 

“It is a stratagem!” cries the king. “They 
know we are hungry and starving. They have hid 
in ambush, expecting to seize us when we come 
out, and take the city!” 

So they sent out couriers, mounted on the fleetest 
of the few steeds not yet dead by famine, and they 
followed on the track of the enemy, marked all the 
way by garments and vessels abandoned in their 
fliziit by the Syrians, even to the Jordan, and re- 
turned and told the king. 

Thea was there high tide of joy in that city! 
Then poured from palace and from hovel the 
thronging population with pallid face and famine- 
gleaming eyes, surging to the gates in quest of 
plunder, and of food more precious than the prey. 
[il-tarcd it then with that supercilious lordling who 
had scouted the vaticination of the Seer. Appoint- 
ed to the command of the gate, he was overwhelm- 
ed by the rushing crowd, borne down, trampled, 
suffocated; and with the spectacle of unlimited 
abundance before his eyes, he died. Grey. 
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PourticaL Proscription —-Ancsteemed subscriber 
wno happens to be in the employment of the 
United States Government, writes that “it 1s re 
yarded as political heresy, on the part of an = 
ployé in federal pay, to read The Indepe ndent. 
He therefore reluctantly discontinues his subscrip- 
tion, trusting to borrowing oc -asionally a copy from 
a friend, Can France, Austria, or Italy show any- 
thing more base in the way of political proscription, 
tuan the threats and penalties thus held over a 
worthy and uscful officer, for exercising tue common 
right to select his own newspaper ? 
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‘Tae Tract Soctery.—The “Remonstrance of the 
Fourth Church in Hartford to the American Tract 
Society” is an able aud instructive document Tt has 
been stereotyped, and may be had at $!,59 per 
hundred, at the office of the Religious Herald, in 
flartford. We trust it will be widely circulated 
among the churches. 
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OMITTED TOPICS. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A.ruovea your correspondent has somewhat tres- 
passed on the space of The Independent, he has been 
compelled to omit notices of two or three topics of 
considerable interest. Foremost amongst these, one 
directly affecting the welfare of 200 millions of people, 
and suggesting matter for the consideration of philos- 
ophers and philanthropists. These are now being 
briefly noticed : 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Two months since a Report on the Civil Service of 
India was presented, signed “ T. B. Macauley,” “ Ash- 
burton,” “HL. Melville,” (Secretary East India Compa- 
ny,) “B. Jewett,” (distinguished Oxford tutor,) and 
“J. G. S. Lefevre,” (Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons) The Report, evidently from the pen of Macau- 
ley. 

The propositions of the Report involve a complete 
revolution, and will be carried out forthwith. The pat- 
ronage of the civil appointment is to be taken from the 
Directors of the East [India Company, and the appoint- 
ments”are to be given to the literary prizemen, about 
40 annually. Hitherto, the nominees of Directors have 
been admitted, after an easy examination in the ancient 
languages, mathematics, and Poley’s Evidence, to Haile- 
bury College, at the age of 17, for special instruction ; 
and none have been sent to India older than 23 years. 
The Report fixes 18 years, and 25 as the latest of ad- 
mission to the college, after the proposed examinations. 
The most important part of the Report is this: 

“To the two great ancient languages there ought to 
be an examination no! less severe than those examina- 
tions by which the highest classical distinctions are 
awarded at Oxford and Cambridge. At least three 
passages from Latin writers ought to be set, to be trans- 
lated into Eoglish. Subjects should be proposed for 
original composition, both in Latin verse and in Latin 

rose; and passages of English verse and prose should 

. set, to be turned into Latin. At least six passages 
from Greek writers should be set, to be translated into 
Englich. We think that three of the modern lan- 
guages of the Continent, the French, the Italian, and 
the German, ought to be among the subjects of exami- 
nation; and papers of questions should be framed 
which would enable a candidate to show his know- 
ledge of the civil and literary history of France, Italy, 
ond, Germany. The examination in pure and mixed 
mathematics ought to be of such a nature as to enable 
the judges to place in proper order all the candidates, 
from those who have néver gone beyond Euclid’s Ele- 
ments and the first part of algebra, up to those who 
possess the highest acquirements.” 

The manner of examination to be by papers, witheut 
the help of any book; and the scale of subjects and 
highest number of ‘‘ marks” attainable, these : 

English language and literature: 

SIININ 6:046000ecc0seeescses “ee 
History 
General Literature 


500 


Mathematics, pure and mixed 
*Natural Sciences 

* Moral Sciences 

Sanacrit 

Arabic 


Query here, the whole matter of the education lit. 
No query, whatever, of the lamentable ignorance and 
academic pedantry of the very learned and accomplished 
Reporters! See the contrast between the moral 
sciences and foul dead languages, two of them twice 
dead, in view of India! Note the absence of Christian 
evidences; see the presence of “Greek and Latin 
verse !” see in this, the undesigned monopoly given to 
the old foundation-schools of England, and the univer- 
..ties which are.but an extension of these! see no ven- 
erable language; see no jurisprudence! see French 
and German together counting only as much as Greek. 

When the candidate succeeds after examinations “ no 
less severe” than those for honors at the universities, 
then he becomes only “a civil servant elect” —a pro- 
bationer, and has to commence his educhtion proper! 

“He should, in the first place, make himself well 
acquainted with the history of India in the largest 
sense of the word ‘history.’ He should study that 
history, not merely ia the words of Orme, Wiika, and 
of Mill, but also in the travels of Bernier, in the edes of 
Sir William Jones, and in the journals of Heber. He 
should be well informed about the geography cf the 
country, about its natural productions, about its man- 
ufactures, about the physical and moral qualities of 
the different races which inhabit it, and about the doc- 
trines and rites of those religions which have so pow- 
erful an influence on the population. He should trace 
wit peculiar care the progress of the British power. 

e should understand the constitution of our Govern- 
ment, and the nature of the relations between that 
Government and its vassals, Mussulman, Mahratta, 
and Rajpoot. He should consult the most important 
Parliamentary reports and debates on Indian affairs. 
All this may be done with very much greater facility 
in England than in any part of India, except at the 
three seats of Government, if, indeed, the three seats 
of Government ought to be excepted.” 

After thia, the Reporters recommend that the proba- 
tioner should make himself acquainted with the general 
principles of jurisprudence, with financial and com- 
mercial science, and as far as possible with the ver- 
nacular languages of India. Note that the appoint- 
ments are merely judicial. The Report gives no scale 
to denote the number of marks that can be attained; 
but the Company has since promulged a new code of 
regulations, which includes a statement of the second 
examination, thus: 

Law, including the ordinary rules of taking evi- 

dence and the mode of conducting civil and 

criminal trials . 1,000 
The History of India \400 
Political Economy ae oo - 400 
Any Language of India, in which the selected 

candidate shall have given notice of his desire 

to be examined . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 200 

Note, no “marks” for ability in walking, running, 
leaping, rowing, riding, cricket! Note, but men of 
Oxford and Cambridge break down under “ severe ex- 
aminations,” and need to lay by after them. But the 
last sentence in the Honorable Company’s notification 
reads thus: 

“No person will, even after such examination, be al- 
lowed to proceed to [ndia, unless he shall comply with 
the regulations in force at the time, for the civil service 
of the East India Company, and shall be of sound bodily 
health and good moral character.” 

A great and noble design truly; the scheme pre- 
pared by disinterested and very able men might be 
accounted as most honorable to England aad the age. 
But query : Whether not marred by its being adapted 
to an existing academic system which is itee'f ques- 
tionable, and by ever recognizing one of its worthless 
but highly-valued peculiarities —the knack of man- 
aging longs and shorts; Macauley chiefly responsible 
for the§mistake, if a mistake, and for failure, if the 
plan fails. Salaries will range from $2,000 to $40,000 
& year. 

MATERIAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 

Lieut. Col. Cotton recently presented a long and 
able Report on the River Godavery. It affords one 
example of the immense resources of India, in compar- 
ison with which California and Australia look poor. Im- 
provement of the river, so as to render it it navigable 
at all times, proposed. Would give access to a popu- 
lation of ten millions, and create an immense trade. 
Effects of imigration in India quite fabulous, 100 per 
cent. profit on outlays has been realized. Returned 
Indian officers speak with enthusiasm of what has been 
and can bedone. Government of India impreves with 
every year. By and) by, supply Lowell and the Pa- 
cific Mills with first-rate freelabor cotton; sell the 
“aa pa and treat with the Autocrat 
of the Carolinas—that is to be e i 
his devoted subjects. one ow 

REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS, 

? In several countiee, plans are being formed for the 
gag and maintenance of reformatory institu- 

or juvenile criminals, Great difficulties are 
Presented at every step. Moral machinery cannot be 
—— Pang my is in advance of knowledge and of 
cate a _ - laborious and Philanthropic re- 
enniitintie cai am, who has been eminently sue- 
wiiek tec writes to Lord Brougham on the 

. gives the natural history of the order of 


children to be benefitted, showing bow difficult to 
be treated. They are like the ownerless deg of 
of Constantinople, of which travelers tell. Like him 
they have received but little kindness—like him they 
live more or less by their wits—like him they are un- 
taught—without occupation—restless—capable, from 
sheer necessity, of bearing hunger and cold—their in- 
stincts quick—their affections lanquid—their religion 
a blank. 

“It is a very natural mistake for us to reason as to 
these poor creatures, from the experience we have 
gained in watching our own children and others in the 
same position of life, but such a habit leads to practi 

cal errors. A child fed, clothed, and protected by hi$ 
parents—a child who is the object of unceasing affec- 
tion— whose head and heart are duly nurtured, has so 
many points of dissimilitude with the poor outcast in 
the streets, that acquaintance with the one is but a 
scanty preparation for the judicious treatment of the 
other. The former is in truth a child, a crea'ure of 
promise. If we are wise, we think little of what he 
can do now, or what he is now, except in so far as it 
enables us to foretell what he will do, and what he 
will be, when a man. The latter is a little stunted 
man already—he knows much, and a great deal too 
much, of what is called life—he can take care of his 
owa immediate interests. He is self-reliant—he has so 
long directed or misdirected his own actions, and has 
so little trust in those about him that he submits to no 
control, and asks for no protection. He has conse- 
quently much to unlearn; he has to be turned again 
into a child.” 

In a word, the wise Recorder would have the fact 
thoroughly established in the mind, that the treat- 
ment in the Reformatory School must be strictly 
adapted to its own order of pupils. He considers the 
qualification of the teachers —refers to the labors 
of the Marquis of Brétignéres and M. de Metz, when 
minded to establish the famous Colonic of Mettray—a 
training school,for teachers, whose capacities should be 
daily watched to discover which had a mission for the 
employment. 

He would not attempt to make the Reformatory a 
school to train skilled laborers, but first and chief 
would train them to labor; nor would he give an am- 
bitious “ education” in letters. noe 

“For myself, I have been for years impressed with 
the belief, not altogether unsupported by facts, that if 
our own children were occupied some portion of each 
day in works of handicraft, or agriculture, or both, 
their mental progress would surpass that which they 
now make, and that it would be effected without dan- 
ger to their health, and, moreover, that such exercises 
would aid in the development of their bodily powers. 

. . . . “Every essential reformatory institution 
of which I have any knowledge has made the cultiva- 
tion of Jand a leading object of attention, and much of 
each day has been spent by the pupil in the garden or 
the field, to his great improvement in body, mind, and 
spirit. The handicrafts ancillary to the cultivation of 
the land offer themselves as an excellent variety of oc 
cupation, whether in regard to the exhilaration which 
attends a change of employment, or for engaging the 
willing industry of those to whom out-of-door labor is 
for any reason unfit, or to whom it is unwelcome. 
Every lad ought to be able to mend his clothes and his 
shoes, not necessarily that he may become either a 
tailor or a shoemaker, but that he may always be able 
to keep himself in a state of neatness, and thus to pre- 
serve, under the most adverse circumstances, a decent 
appearance. 

“At the instance of the Minister of Marine, a ship’s 
mast and tackle were erected on the play ground at 
Mettray, and a veteran seaman was engaged to teach 
the lads who had a taste for such gymnastics 80 much 
of seamanship as could be learnt by the aid of this ap- 
paratue. And the success of the experiment is greater 
ooth in France and Belgium, where the example has 
been followed, than could have been anticipated. It 
is found that lads thus exercised can soon make them- 
selves useful on board ship, and they are consequently 
in demand for the navy.” 

The Recorder will not say much about buildings ; but 
he is emphatic about numbers. 

“Begin with a few, and with a strong staff of teachers, 
in order to produce an overwhelming influence on the 
minds of the pupils. This expense must be patiently 
borne until it 1s found that the aspirations of the in- 
mates are raised, and their habits to some extent re- 
formed. Then slowly and with trepidation let others 
be added until the intended number iscomplete. But 
let every symptom of deterioration in the moral sen- 
timent of the school be carefully watched, and made 
the signal for stopping the influx until the tone is re- 
stored to its former level.” 

One pregnant sentence only, from the response of 
“H. Brougham”: 

“The progress making in”England is truly gratify- 
ing. I hope and trust that the war, deplorable on all 
accounts, though altogether just and quite unavoida- 
ble, will not, among its other evils, occasion obstruc- 
tion in either country to any of their great plans of 
benevolence, let me rather say beneficence. 

“‘ Believe me, ever most sincerely yours, 


“M. D. Hill, Esq., K. C. Baovenam.” 
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NORTHERN MAINE.—NO, I 


To rue Eprrors or Tug INDEPENDENT: 


Marve is generally known to our neighbors as 
“ Down East,” or “ Downingville” of political mem- 
ory. But one who has to go one hundred and fifty 
miles by a slow road to get a basket of apples, or two 
hundred miles to get a codfish of a down-east fisher- 
man, feels that there may be some mistake in the 
name of his town,—that he is either beyond the East 
or on some other road. What was to the United 
States its North-eastern boundary is to us and the great 
er portion of Maine our North-western boundary, now 
settled by the treaty of 1842. That part of the “dis- 
puted territory” which we now possess by virtue of 
that treaty may be called Northern Maine, divided 
from Southern Maine even yet by the natural line of 
division which our neighbors of New-Brunswick 
claimed as the line of “ highlands” intended in the 
first treaty of the Revolution. This portion of the 
State, as we now have it, is one hundred and fifty miles 
in greatest diameter, east and west, and eighty or 
ninety miles in its greatest depth, from south to north. 
As to the justice of the English claim, I feel at liberty 
to give my opinion and reasons, now the “Aroostook 
war” ia over, and my gossip will not be likely to dis- 
turb the peace of nations. Here was the seat of that 
war when “all bloodless lay the untrodden snow” 
both before and after the battle, and would that all 
wars could leave the snows as unstained. “The tug 
of war” was a scheme to lumber and get the Govern- 
meat to pay the bills, though the excitement was in 
the issue the means of settling disputed claims. 

Over this territory that I have mentioned, there are 
scattered settlements of small size, containing now but 
one incorporated town, but plantations, and inhabi- 
tants to the amount of 6,000 or 7,000, confined mostly 
to the northern and eastern portions. The greatest 
portion of the territory is still an unbroken wilderness 
except by the roads and lodges of the lumbermen. 

As to my opinions and respect for the English claim, 
it lies more in the intention of the old treaty than in 
its wording; as I come to see that inten‘ion in the phy- 
sical features of the country, while I confess that its 
wording could be made to mean farther north than 
even Yankee enterprise or avarice would very often 
want to go. 

The facts in the case were these: Kennebec, Penob- 
scot and Union rivers, flowing into the Atlantic on 
the South, were known as belonging to American in- 
dependence, the bounds of which were to be defined 
and acknowledged in that treaty. The settlements of 
Canada on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the rivers 
running into that gulf on the north, were also known. 
What lay between these two wide extremes was but 
little known or cared about by the parties making the 
treaty. But England said to us, “take what belongs 
to your rivers flowing into the Atlantic ; we will take 
what belongs to ours flowing into the St. Lawrence, 
and the highlauds dividing our waters shall be our 
line.” And the line of highlands now in the interior 
of Maine, I am constrained to say, is the only natural 
division between the two countries that I have ever 
been able to see. None of the territory north of such 
highlands could ever have been well used for Ameri- 
can interests, without crossing the known dominions 
of Britain. By dint of much “up-hill business,” our 
lumbermen have made some of the timber climb the 
hill and go through our own export markets; but hu- 
man invention has had to do considerable “ boosting” 
to make it go. As the boundary is now settled we 
have, on the St. John’s and its branches, two hundred 
miles of navigable waters, all our own; and seventy- 
five miles on the Maine St. John’s, in company with 
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miles through British territory to reach the ocean. 
It is true that a late treaty provides for this, but it 
was neither provided for or thought of in the first. 

I suppose that in making the first treaty, the St. 
John’s of New-Brunswick, flowing into the Bay of Fun- 
dy, was not understood to reach into the interior be- 
tween the waters of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Hoping that my strictures on learned diplomacy will 
not have weight enough to embarrass diplomacy or 
disturb the peace of natione, I here dismiss the matter 
of the “North-eastern Boundary,” as well as the 
bloodless war of Aroostook. 


FACE OF THE COUNTEY. 


Our mountains are not as bold or as frequent as 1 
could wish. I fiad myself often longing for the “As- 
cutneys,” the “Saddle-backs,” and the “Camel’s-Rumps” 
of my native State, (for, whether green or ripe, as a boy, 
the Green Mountains were my home). There are but 
few mountains in this portion of the State that would 
be anything more than hilly in New-Hampshire. We 
can look away to the south seventy-five or one hun- 
dred miles, and see Mt. Katahdin with his snow-capped 
peaks in June, and feel sure of seeing a mountain ; 
but generally, in this region, the country is not broken 
enough or stony enough to make good water. 

The ridges that look most inviting to the settler are 
underlaid with a slate-lime ledge, and in eome places 
a fossil sea-bed lime that impregnates all the springs 
and wells that are dug. Even the brooks and rivers 
are hard. The soil is full of lime, and the summer 
rains wash it out. The stratum of the moderate hills 
seems to be different from those in other parts of the 
State, and the top surface is free from stone; thou- 
sands of acres can be tilled in one field, without a rock 
ora “‘hog-hole” to hinder, and sometimed several whole 
farms adjoining without a drop of water, hard or soft. 
Where hills are made of mixed mother-granite bow]- 
ders and gravel, water will circulate and rise to the 
tops of the hills, and make wet farms, but the under- 
laying ledges of this region seem to prevent such cir- 
culation and frequent springs. 

As we go from the eastern line of the State, west- 
ward, the hills grow more rugged, the rocks more 
plenty, and the water better, while the swamps and 
“black timber” lands also occupy a larger portion of 
the country. Along the eastern line of the State, 
rock-maple groves extend for miles; and sometimes 
as we look from one swell to another, a half-township 
can be seen at one view, with scarce a dark spot or 
line upon it. These groves, in September, when the 
trees all show their colors, afford a view soft and rich. 

Granite rocks we have but few, the lack of which is 


detrimental to the public good, Jonathan ought to 
receive credit for some sagacity, or at least some 
shrewd guessing. , 
Alcohol is indeed a poison; and modern, science 
is showing when and how it effects the mischief. 
Of the weight of our bodies nine-tenths is water. 
By means of this fluid, the necessary circulation of 
nutritious juices is effected. It is the natural dilu- 
ent of the blood, and by its aid all the processes of 
life are effected. Without it there could not be 
that decay of structures which attends all thought 
and motion, and makes life manifest. Of it we live, 
and move, and have our being; fur, deprived of 
moisture, organic substances are as unchangeable as 
granite; so that to its kindly aid do we owe even 
the last sad privilege of mortality—our return to 
dust. Some of the lower orders of vegetative life 
quite dry up, and suspend their lives in periods of 
drought, to resume their functions with returning 
rain. Seeds, kept dry, have remained with no change 
from the days of the Pharaohs down to our tune. 
But life is a continual chemical change, and so the 
want of water soon becomes more urgent than the 
want of fvod. 

This substance to which our physiological rela- 
tions are so intimate, was privileged to undergo no 
preliminary digestion, but to enter immediately by 
absorption upon its duties—passing from the stom- 
ach directly into the blood-vessels. Though it is 
reallyinsipid,its taste is pleasant beyond comparison, 
and it is the only drink that is recognized by the 
natural instincts of animals. Though the blood 
contains many ingredients, and some of them are of 
mineral nature—such as salt and lime and iron—and 
though the blood of different animals varies in its 
chemical characteristics, yet, in no race of animals, 
nor indeed any family of plants, is any other dilu- 
ent used, or do the products of fermentation form 
any part of the circulating-fluid. 

The Alcoholic atom originates in this wise. The 
principal part of the bulk of cereal grains and of 
esculent roots, is composed of starch and sugar. 
The sugar is the food of the young plant. Around 
the germ is deposited a peculiar substance diastaze, 
that, under the circumstances of warmth and mois- 
ture, transmutes the starch into sugar ; while, under 
the same circumstances, the young plant begins to 
use this food. In the process of madting, when 
this change has been effected, the temperature of 
the mass is raised high enough to kill the germ, 
after which the saccharine mass is subjected toa 
second fermentation with yeast. The sugar atom, 
whether it existed originally in the grain or whether 
derived from starch, now gives off a little fixed air, 
and splits into two atoms of Alcohol. To isolate 
the product, the mass is submitted to heat, and the 
Alcohol, boiling at a low temperature, foams over 
first. It will be seen from this that there is no 
ground for the popular notion that there is a little 
Alcohol in everything, and that the nourishing 





seen in our water, and perhaps may hereafter be seen 
in our failures at fruit-raising, though we hope yet to 
be able to raise our apples. A few granite bowl- 
ders are found on the highest eminences, three or four 
feet in diameter, perhaps, enough for now and then a 


der pinning.” The woodsmen have told me of one 
granite ledge towards the highlands, but I have never 
seen it. 

LAKES AND RIVERS, 

When compared with the northern and central por- 
tions of the State, our lakes are few. Two of the 
tributaries tothe St. John’s, on the American side, are 
well supplied—Aligash and Fish rivers; but others 
have but a few—the Maine St. John’s none. 
with a good supply of lakes is much more even in its 
winter and summer flow of water. On the Penobecot 
and its tributaries, there are more than a thousand 
lakes and ponds varying from a few rods to twenty 
miles in length, which save the superabundant waters 
of spring for summer use, and make the river more 
available for navigation than most any other in the 
State, and less liable to overflowing freshets. The 
Maine St. John’s, when the snow is going off in the 
apring, stretches out in width and moves on with ir- 
risistible force, eight miles an hour, for three or four 
hundred miles, all of which can be run with boats 
and rafts, to the Grand Falls. Here the first perpendic- 
ular fall is eighty feet, and there the roaring flood, with 
all its burdens of “ running timber,” must find its way 
through a circuitous, narrow chasm, one hundred feet 
deep, about two miles, when it issues forth again into 
a broad basin, where all may rock and rest when their 
struggle is over. It is exciting to stand at the water's 
edge, on the upper pitch, when timber is running. A 
pine tree goes down, end first, and disappears in the 
depth of water; as you look and begin to wonder 
what has become of iit, you see it emerge again a little 
below, end up, and nearly full length out of water; 
then it must look for a chance to go by, or be caught 
in a whirling eddy, where hundreds of whole trees 


boiling ealdron, like a few straws that a woman 
would skim off her soap-kettle. Through this gant 
let of rocks the lumbermen must risk their choice 
masts, worth $500 each, without daring to attend 
them to ward off the blows which they may get. The 
boatmen come “down on the drive,” and watch every 
stick till they see them enter “the falls;” then for a 
month after, watch below to see what the devourer 
gives back again to the proprietor ; and sometimes it is 
a bed-post well “turned and morticed,” and shortened- 
up, and sometimes a grist of pine-chip meal, ground 
and sifted fine enough for Graham bread. 

When a raft of sawed lumber “goes over” or 
through, it only makes a seam in the water. 

A day or two before my first visit to this cataract, a 
man had been missing and supposed to have gone over 
in his canoe, drunk, and that too onthe Sabbath, One 
bravo of a young man tried to see or let others see 
how near he could go to the brink of death, and re- 
turn; he ventured like a hero, but did not return; his 
paddle broke, and the floods would not pardon his 
folly or give back their rightful prey. 

As to our soil and products of the country, the lum- 
ber trade, the inhabitants, the religious, moral, and ed- 
ucational enterprises, and Mt. Katahdin, I may notice 
hereafter. M. R. K. 

——— 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


New-York, Feb. 24, 1855. 

Messrs. Epirors:—I thank you for your notice of 
my recent work on the Origin of Evil, and the favor- 
able terma in which your reference to it is given. It 
is refreshing, in view of the inadequate and mistaken 
views of the book sometimes seen, to look upon those 
which strike the key-notes of the thought it contains, 
as yours and that in the Boston Congregationalist do, 
and which freely indicate its line of things. You 
were right in saying that the “gist” of the book is in 
the second chapter, where I canvass some of the dicta 
of our old and effete metaphysics, in which lies really 
all the difficulty of the subject. I only wish you had 
also referred to the chapter on “the Attributes of 
Moral Government,” and especially to that on “the Ad- 
vantages of the View,” etc., where the main discussion 
is continued, a new thought upon it brought out, in 
connection with affiliated, practical truth. 

Philosophy, as you say, may have broken loose from 
its old moorings, but you must have patience. Old 
“Theologies and Philosophies” will give way slowly, 
however crude. There are those who will perpetrate 
a solecism, rather than conceive how it can be that 
wisdom did not die with Edwards or Cudworth. 

Gratefully, Yours, M. P.S. 
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HOW WE GUESSED IT. 


BY R. Le WATERBURY, M.D., OF NEW YORK. 


YANKEE intellect has an odd way of coming at 
the truth of a thing. It dangles at the end of an 
hypothesis as a spider hangs at the end of a thread 
and floats about untill it finds a footing. It guesses 
the answer, and by its help -learns to solve the 
problem. 

We Americans are eminently practical men. We 
set up a machine and set it going, sometimes before 


“hard digger” to make his cellar from, and his “ua- | 


A river 


are rolled and tossed from side to side in the great | 


powers of different kinds of food depend upon the 
, amounts they severally contain of it. It forms no 
part of the natural substance of animals or plants ; 
|it is @ secondary arrangement of the particles of 
' sugar effected by incipient decay. 
| But the taste of intoxicating drinks is pleasant. 
| So_ is that of Chloroform and Ether and Sugar- 
of-Lead. ‘Tartar-Emetic is tasteless, and Ratsbane 
is sweetish. The senses and instincts of man are 
those of an animal, and consequently are adapted 
to the natural world as animals find it. If he were 
to be trans!ated to another planet, his reason would 
tell him not to trust his senses ; so the world of his 


chemical inventions should be under the control of 


| his intellect and not of his appetite. We do not stop 
| to dwell on the fact that this is an acquired taste. 
| However he may have come by it, we grant that 
it indicates a want of his system, and that the ma- 
terial taken is used by his system for some purpose. 
There must be this foundation for all habits. The 
continued supply demanded of those substances 
that are used by men for stimulating purposes, 
| proves that they are spent in producing their effect. 
The whole body of a smoker is undoubtedly flavor- 
ed, fur the time being, by his cigar, as a ham is, in 
a smoke-house. The odor of the breath shows 
that the narcotic element has undergone chemical 
change in the system, as it is neither that of burn- 
ing tobacco nor of expired smoke. 
| de-narcotized smoke is quite tolerable compared to 
that of the other two. It does not weaken the ar- 
gument, but rather strengthens it to allow, that all 
acquired tastes are based on acquired wants. 
| Alcoholic liquors produce an erhilarating effect, 
| because like water, and in company with it, they 
enter the circulation by absorption, and undergo no 
_ digestion. Ether and Chloroform do the same thing 
| by inhalation, and produce like effects. In this way 
| they all come to act on the lining of the blood- 
_ vessels, and on the brain and nerves. It isof more 
importance that the brain should be supplied with 
pure blood than any other organ of the body. In 
| Some fishes, an arrangement exists for supplying it 
| directly from the gills with the best of blood. It is 
| the first organ that suffers from impurity of the 
| blood in a densely-crowded room, or from the fumes 
| of burning charcoal, and yet in either of these 
Sensations there is nothing positively painful. The 
sensory nerves receive impressions only from the 
stimulants to which they are adapted. The nerve 
of smell, or that of sight, or that of taste, injured, 
feels no pain. Inan amputation, the sensation after 
the knife leaves the surface, is described as Jurning, 
and the sawing of the bone as a jar. Is it strange, 
then, that, though Alcohol may be working ir- 
reparable mischief in the veins, the sensation may 
be pleasant? Should we not rather expect it to 
be so, when we compare it with Chloroform and 
Ether ? 

The exhilarating effect seems to depend immedia- 
tely on the coagulation of Albumen. The brain 
and nerves are mostly composed of this substance, 
and whenever an atom of Albumen meets an equi- 
valent of Alcohol no matter how dilute, it is co- 
agulated as effectually as though it were done by 
heat. Alcohol has been obtained repeatedly, by dis- 
tillation, from the brain of drunkards, after death, 
and has been shown to exist in blood drawn from 
the arm during a debauch. Anatomists have a 
way of hardening the brain for purposes of dissec- 
tion by immersing it in Alcohol. Is it strange, 
then, that a brain supplied with such blood should 
soon wear out? 

The phenomena of drunkenness indicate dis- 
order of the brain. There is the delirium, the dull 
eye, the trembling motion from imperfect innerv- 
ation of the muscles, the deep, slow breathing, 
and the vomiting. The amount of sleep required 
to restore the brain after a debauch, the feverish 
thirst, and the pain in the head, are further evidences. 
It is fortunate that the brain is first affected ; for, by 
depriving men under such circumstances of volun- 
tary motion, Nature stops the supply, while by 
opening the avenues of exit, she ejects the poison. 
If the adulteration of the blood be sufficient, it is 
impossible to arouse the brain to a sense of passing 
events—the man is “dead drunk ;” and, if from any 
cause, in this condition, his blood is still higher 
charged with Alcohol, death speedily ensues from 
palsy of the heart. It is not a mere fiction of poets, 
then, that veins may run liquid fire! 

Do Alcoholic drinks produce warmth? Fromthe 
fact that the exhaled odor of liquors in the breath 
is different from the odor of their fumes, we may 
conclude that they do. Oxydation, though it may be 
incomplete, always produces heat, no matter when 
or how slowly it may occur. There is a general 
opinion that we are warmed by spirituous drinks. 
It is a rule of practice among physicians, that stim- 
ulants may be given in the low stage of disease, if 
they do not quicken the movements of the heart; 
and in such cases it has been noticed that the ordi- 
nary signs of intoxication do not occur, and that 
their odor is not present in the breath. This con- 
dition indicates a complete combustion. The light 
Hydro-Carburets, to which group Alcohol belongs, 
are all of them more inflamable than the heavy 
ones, such as fat. By virtue of this fact, the one 
under consideration burns first in the body, to the 
exclusion of those fatty matters that are the natural 
fuel, so that the latter accumulate upon the liver, 
forming the complaint of that organ so universal 
with dram-drinkers. It is the same disease that 
affects Northern men when on removal to a Southern 
climate, and results from the same cause. It does 
not follow, then, that because Alcohol may be con- 
sumed in the system, that it isa proper fuel. Our 
lamps are old-fashioned lamps made to burn oil, and 
it is not only a dangerous but it is a highly destruc- 
tive practice to charge them with high wines. 

It is because Alcohol is more inflammable than 
the natural heat-producing material elimimated from 








we can tell why it goes. A quarter of a century 
ago, we guessed that Alcohol was a poison, and tried 
a great moral experiment to substantiate our hypo- 
thesis, and the result confirmed our suspicions. 
Now, two thousand of the most eminent English 
physicians do not hesitate to say “ that Total and 
Universal Abstinence from Alcoholic beverages of 
all sorts would greatly contribute to the health, the 





New-Brunswick, all of which must run two or three | clares the transmutation of grain into spirits to be 


morality, the prosperity, and the happiness of the 
human race.” Now, the French Government de- 


the liver, that it is consumed in preference to it; 
and if its use is continued, the body adapts itself 
in a measure to this new fuel, and what should 
have been consumed accumulates in fat. In this 
way originates that artificial want that produces 
the artificial appetite. When we remember the 
inexorable necessity of warmth to the body, and 
consider that the drunkard’s internal economy 
must change with a change of habit, we are not 
surprised that so few escape the impending des- 
truction, 

Alcohol does not contain a particle of nourish- 


The smell of 
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ment, there is not an atom of nitrogen in its com- | 
position, and a man confined to it would starve 
to death in a few days. But all this is equally 
true of starch and sugar, the material from which 
it is fabricated, and yet they form a part of our 
daily food. This fact, however, becomes an argu- 


themselves for days together to these substances 
as they do to spirits in a debauch. In it we may 
find, too, why Alcohol has proved so destructive 
to the North American savage, as to be designa- 
ted ‘‘ Fire-water.” If there is a man naturally 
carnivorous, it is he, living as he does by the chase, 
and consuming one pound of the material of mo- 
tion for three pounds of the material of heat. 
The food of civilized vegetarians contains, to the 
same quantity of the material of motion, more than 
three times as much of the material of heat. Now 
if the difference between these two kinds of food 
and the corresponding habits of life be so great 
that the Indian can scarcely become civilized, 
are we to wonder that, when he goes to the zero 
of the scale, as he does in a drunken fit, and re- 
mains there for some days together, the result 
should be fatal to him? Or, that he whose organ- 
ization is adapted to a limited supply of the heavy 
Hy dro-Carburets, should be destroyed by substitut- 
ing habitually the light ones? 

It has been remarked that drinking habits are 
much more destructive of health in this country 
than in England. Without questioning the origin 
of men from a single root, we may remark that the 
Anglo-American is coming more and more to re- 
semble the Aborigines in the largeness of muscle, 
the spareness of habit, tallness of stature, taciturn 
manner, and indifference to physical pain. Any 
surgeon will appreciate the difference between us 
and our Irish cousins in the last particular. It is 


gether, and that the prevalence of Delirium Tre- 
mens in this country may not depend altogether on 
the poorer quality of the liquor, and that the use of 
intoxiciting drinks may prove even more destruc- 
tive to our posterity than it has proved to us. 

Observation shows us that the men of our own 
variety bear up in health against drinking-habits 
just as they are the more exposed to the air, and 
as the climate is colder. Liebeg on this account 
supposed that such drinks were necessary in 
Northern latitudes, while it has been remarked 
that their use was almost fatal to the recruits in the 
English East-India service. But man is daily be- 
coming more and more removed from the rigors of 
climate. He is lengthening his legs and strenthen- 
ing his arms by steam, and is becoming the mere 
nervous system of things. He makes the tempa- 
rature of the air what he pleases, and reaches out 
to the “rivers and the ends of the earth” for such 
food as suits his taste. The differences of climate 
and food are greater between the man of our day 
and the man of even Cromwell’s time, than are con- 
sidered sufficient to account for the various varieties 
of domestic animals, and they are producing their 
effect. The value of money has fallen half with- 
in the memory of living men—that is, the man of 
to-day with his machines is worth one-and-a- 
half of his grandfather. It results from this, that 
nervous diseases are becoming more prevalent, 
medical treatment is becoming less-reducing, and 
in accordance with these changes, the use of in- 
toxicating drinks more fatal.* 

But it may be said that this argument does 
now or will soon apply to tobacco and opium, 
and the other vegetable narcotics, Without any 
disposition to apologize for them, it is but fair to 
say that they do contain azote, and that in so far 
as they exist ready-formed in the vegetable world, 
they may be considered legitimate subjects for the 
exercise of the senses of taste and smell. The 
report of either of these sentinels on them is cer- 
tainly not very favorable. But as there is no ar- 
tificial want that may }e created so easily as the 
want of spirit, and as there is no appetite so urgent 
when it has once been aroused, so there is no 
stimulant that degrades man so deplorably in the 
use. In this way does the inventive faculty in 
which we most assimilate the Deity debase us— 
who were made a little lower than Angels—below 
the brutes that perish. 

These are some of the most prominent points 
of the Natural Argument on which the Temperance 
Reformation is finding a basis. The idea on which 
that movement was founded —the poisonous na- 
ture of spirits—was, like all those ideas that underlie 
great popular movements, of easy conception, simple 
in structure, yet of massive dimensions, It has 
always been regarded as somewhat hypothetical, 
and more zeal than knowledge has often been im- 
puted to its warmest advocates; yet the recent 
advances of chemistry into the unknown regions of 
animal life, are certainly doing a great deal to verify 
the Temperance doctrines. The pioneers of this 
great movement—the men who advocated it on 
moral grounds—have for a score of years been in- 
quiring—“ Where are the Physiologists ?”as Welling- 
ton, on a certain occasion, is said to have continu- 
ally inquired—-‘* Where is Blucher?” Let us hope, 
that with the ascendancy of the Chemical Physio- 
logy, the Medical Profession will not hesitate to 
commit itself more fully, and to ally itself more in- | 
timately with those powers that seek the overthrow 
of the forces of Rum. L. W. 








* The statistics of the Liquor Traffic show that there | 
is only about one-third the quantity of spirits eon- | 
sumed to each individual in the country, that there 
was twenty years ago. 


THE THEOR 


od 
Y OF REFORM. 


Tus is an age of thought and of action. We 
are peculiarly in the midst of conflicting views and 
antagonistic principles. Time-honoured customs 
and institutions are passing the ordeal of public 
scrutiny, and in respect to all that is obviously 
wrong, the spirit of the age demands reform. 

But what is the best mode to effect a reform in 
the character and conduct of men? This question | 
is one of interest and of difference of opioion. The | 
more conservative maintain two or three points in | 
reference to this important question, which will be 
noticed, and in the meantime an opposite theory 
presented. 

By some we are told, if we would reform men, 
we must speak of sin in the abstract, and not as 
developed in the conduct of men. If this course | 
is not pursued, say they, we shall anger men, and 
thus prevent conviction, and if this is done you can 
do them no good. 

But it may be asked, in all sincerity, how is the 
nature of a thing known, but by its developments? 
The nature of mind is known by its phenomena, 
the nature of alcohol by its effects, and a moral 
act by its natural fruits and tendencies, If, there- 
fore, the natural fruits and tendencies of a moral 
act are evil, the act itself must be. And so, if the 
natural fruits of slavery are evil, slavery itself 
must be. 

But be this as it may. To arrest and move mind 
toward existing evils, their nature must be ascer- 
tained, and shown as they are developed, and their 
developments kept before the mind. We might 
have talked, as our fathers did, about intemperance 
in the abstract, until doom’s-day, and there would 
have been no reform, On this subject there was 
no effectual move, until the terrible evils of this vice 
were held up to public view, as they were seen in 
the awful wreck of body and of mind, in the sub- 
jects of intemperance. This course, and this only, 
tends to arrest the mind, and to produce deep con- 
viction, that leads to efficient measures to remove 
the evils complained of. True, when mind is thus 
arrested, there is excitement and opposition—the 
sure attendants of all radical reforms—but good 
will be done. 

To speak of sin in the abstract, is like beating 
the air. No radical reform has ever been effected, 
unless, in the first place, the evil to be reformed 
has been exhibited as developed in the conduct of 
men, and the guilty rebuked. 

But again, we are told that if we would reform 
the sinful customs or institutions of society, we 
oust diffuse principles and doctrines, and not make 
a specific application of them to those involved in 
such customs or institutions. 

Then, we are told, they will find a lodgment in 
the heart, and thus peaceably and silently modify 
and subdue the evil passions, and thereby produce 
acomplete moral change. But if you make a specific 
application it, is said, such opposition will be excited 
that, in the midst of noisy strife, men will lose 
sight of their redeeming and transforming qual- 
ities. 

And it is affirmed, moreover, that the Apostles 
disseminated correct principles, and then left them 
to work out silently the needful reforms, and that 
we ought to imitate their example. 

True, they did disseminate correct principles, and 
it is true also they applied them specifically to the 
most popular and prevalent sins and sinful customs 
of their day, one of which was that of atheistic 
idolatry—a system protected by law and guarded by 
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ment when we reflect that men never contine | 


possible that these two facts may be connected to- | 


While this system held a controlling influe; 
man’s mind, there were not those views of 
man’s relation to Him, nor of His retributiy 
which constitute the basis of successful appeals to 
remove lesser evils. To open the way, therefore 
for other reforms, they first attacked this bulwark of 
Satan, with an unsparing hand. 

Second to this, was that of Jewish hatred to the 
doctrines of the Cross, mingled, as it was, with gu. 
perstition and bigotry. This, too, they vigorous}y* 
opposed. It was not from fear of opposition, nor 
that the principles they taught might silent! work 
a reform, did the Apostles fail to apply them to 
the most cherished sins of theirday. 

For proof, we might refer to the uproar at the 
town-meeting at Ephesus, and of the gencral Oppo. 
sition of the Jews to the doctrines taught; for it 
was by specific application this opposition was 
excited. 

We repeat, to arrest and move mind, conviction 
must be produced; but how can this be done. up. 
less the nature of the evil sought to be removed is 
exposed in its various manifestations, and the mor. 
al principles violated thereby ? and when this chal! 
have been done, apply the truth to the transgressor 
and say, “Thou art the man”! It may be affirmed 
that covetousness is sin, but will any person be 
convicted of sin, unless it is shown what covetoys. 
ness is, and then the law “Thou shalt not cove 
specifically applied to the transgressor ? 

It is truthfully affirmed that slavery is « tupen. 
dous wrong.” Now to produce conviction of t 

truth, and to move men, it must be shown what 
slavery is, in reference to the rights of nan and the 
relations of life; it must be shown, too, }; 

lates the law, ‘‘Thou shall love thy neigh! 
thyself.” It will not be sufficient to remoy 
| “stupendous wrong,” simply, to inculcate 
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in its general principles, but it must be applied in 
detail, to those involved in this system, Con 
will then be produced, excitement and discussion 
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| form. 

| For scores of years, the Gospel in its 
| principles has been preached at the South, and sti) 
slavery has increased in extent and arogancy 
| now, it affirms its right to exist by Divine aut 
| And why has this been so? May it not be saf/ 
affirmed, that the nature of slavery, in its ‘ 
results, has been overlooked, and that thi 
equal love, with its prohibitions and requireme 
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has not been applied to those involved in ¢! 
tem of stupendous wrong? 
dominant spirit. 

Let for once the nature of slavery be und 
and the Gospel faithfully applied to it, we 
it would be found, as in primitive times, « 
to meet and overcome this evil also, thoug 
tected by law and guarded by lust.” Trut! 
in spite of opposition, work an entire rad 
So it has ever done, when faithfully ap; 
it ever will do. 

And we have this to console us, at al! tin 
all reforms, based in truth and right, wi! 
succeed, for God’s hand is in them. ‘I'l 
go backward,” Though their advocat: 
guilty (in part in the language of anothc) 
cretion, or of fanaticism, or ve styled m 
idea,” or bitterly reproached ; and th 
built, and precedents and proofs he q 
Holy Writ, to arrest or to disparage the m 
—these may hinder, but the reform g 
ering strength until the work is complet 

When inalienable rights are violated and 1 
comes oppressed; when there is any law 
that obviously obstructs the general g 
sustained by force, or by appeals to the | 
or to the interests of the people; when the 
shall be fully and faithfuily brought to bea 
them, then reform or revolution will take place, 
attended with opposition, just in proportion to the 
amount of resistance offered, until bnm: I 
are properly guaranteed and wrong pritici 
customs are swept away. Conservatism, b3 
ied words and palliating speeches, may c! 
current, but eventually it will sweep o) 
lish the right and to crush the wrong. 
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Eacu man has his own fortune in his bh 
the artist has a piece of rude matter, wh 
fashion to a certain shape. But the art 
rightly is like all arts: the capacity alone 
with us; it must be learned and practised \ 
cessant care.—GOETHE, 


Hiterary Record. 


Novets.—The supply of this sort of reading w} 
is sent to our table, seems to be uncommonly al 
dant just now. 

1. “The Initials; a Story of Modern Life.” 12m 
pp- 402. Published by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

2. “ Pride and Prejudice.” By Miss Austen, author 
of “Sense and Sensibility.” Pp. 326. Bunce ds Brothe: 
Nassau street. The Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth 


in the 


“ Subjects talk of the domestic concerns and habits 
of their rulers, just as country neighbors do of t! 


cauee they are great people, but because euch detaile 
are more easily discoverable. It is precisely the 
source of interest which attaches such a charn 
unequalled dissection of character and development of 
minutie in Miss Austen’s novels: when we can really 
learn all about them, we are as much engrossed with 
the households of the Bennetts and the Wood! 

as if they were Hapsburgs or Rumanoffs.” 


same 


to the 





8. ‘Satire and Satirists.” By James Har nay, at 
thor of “Singleton Fontenoy.” Pp. 285, Redfie 
Nassau street. 

4. “ The Banking-House.” 
Brother. 


8 vo, pp. 92. bur 
Reprinted from Blackwood'’s Magazin: 


Oxtpv Scuoo..—A Historical Vindication A 
gation of the Plan of Union by the Presbyteriar 
Church in the United States of America.” By Rey 
Isaac V. Brown, A.M. Published by W. 8. & Alfred 
Martien. 8vo, pp. 325. 


f tbe 


Hacve —“ Home Life; Twelve Lectures.” [By W: 
Hague, D.D. 12mo, pp. 271. Published by Jam: 
Dickerson, New-York. 


~ 





Dopp. —*‘ Elements of Geometry and Mensurati: 
By James B. Dodd, Professor of Mathematics in Trat 
sylvania University, Ky. Published by Farmer, | 
& Co., New-York. 12mo, pp. 237. 

Geruan.—“ Elements of the German 
based on the Affinity of German and Englis! 
Elias Peissner, Professor in Union College. 12mo., [J 
240 and Ixxvi. 


Language 


By 


For Cuuprex.—“The Lily among Thorns 
Unele Gabriel.” Published by the 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 24mo, pp. 4 


Presbyteriat 


Inavcurat.—“ Discourses and Addresses at t! 
stallation and Inauguration of the Rev. Willian 
Stearns, D.D, as President of Amherst College, 
Pastor of the College Church.” 8vo, pp. 107 
& C. Adams, Amherst. 


Sraty.—“Cozas de Espaiia; or, Going to Madrid 
Barcelona.” Originally published in Putnaws Mag 
zine. 12mo, pp. 852. Redfield, publisher. 





His Honorn.—Goupil & Co., 866 Broadway, have 
published a fine lithograph portrait of our admirable 
and wonderful Mayor of New-York, Hon, Fernand 
Wood, drawn by Bouvier, from a photograph by 
Brady. The Mayor rests his right arm upon ‘! 
Bible. 


Hyauns— The Infant-School Hyma Book.” Pe! 
lished at No. 11 Bible House, Astor Place. 210, PI 
92. The only book extant specially designed for 1 
fants, and contains many beautiful hymns for childre®. 


Pantotogicat History.—In the notice we made 
lately of the admirable Historical Chart lately put 
lished at Appleton’s, we, by some overeight, did the 
most.ingenious and industrious author an unintentiona 
injustice, even to the extent of robbing him of — 
proper name. Know, then, that the learned and oki” 
ful Hoosier to whom we are thus indebted is F- W. 
Hunt, M.D., and not Stuart. We hope the future por 
ularity of his works will make him widely enoug? 
known. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Baprisa.—“Is the Mode of Christian Baptiem pre- 
aeribed in the New Testament?” By Moses Stuart, 
late Professor at Ancover, Reprinted from the Bibli- 
eal Repository. 12mo, pp. 264. Published by Graves 
& Marks, Nashville; and Sheldon, Lamport & Co., 
New-York. With a Baptist Introduction and Appen- 
dix ;—a literary and theological Centaur. 


Jewisu.—" Leila Ada; the Jewish Convert. An au- 
thentie Memoir, by Osborn W. Trenery Heighway. 
To which is added her Diary and Correspondence. 
Second American Edition, with Additions.” Published 
by John Wiley, 167 Broadway. 18mo, pp. 355. 


Prxe anp Harwarp.—“ Religious Casea of Con- 
seience answered in an Evangelical Manner; or, the 
Inquiring Christian Instructed.” By Mesers. Pike and 
Hayward. Published by Smith & English, Philadel- 
phia; and sold here by Stanford & Swords. 12mo, 
pp. 482. 


teuicrous Strorr.—'‘The Minister's Family.” By 
Rev. W. M. Hetherington, D.D. Carter & Brothers, 
publishers. 12mo, pp. 804, with frontispiece. 


Sev astorot.—“Chandler’s Plan of Sevastopol,” pub- 
lished by Fetridge & Co., Boston, price 25 cents, is 
compiled from Government Documents,” and appears 
to be the most reliable we have seen. 


Banyax.—" The Life, Times, and Characteristics of 
John Bunyan, author of Pilgrim’s Progrese.” By Rob- 
ert Philip, author of the “ Life and Times of White- 
field,” the “ Experimental Guides,” ete. 8vo, pp. 597, 
with an I[ntroduction by 8. Dryden Phelps, D.D., a 
fine engraved portrait, and 44 authentic illustrations 
Published by H. Manstield, New-Haven. Many of the 
illustrations are fac-simile copies of the pictures con- 
tained in the original edition of the Pilgrim's Progress 
There is also a facsimile of Bunyan’s will, besides 


views of many buildings and places conneeted with 
his history. 


THE PERIODICALS. 


‘Lhe ' New-Brunswick Review,” is conducted by gen- 
tlemen connected with the literary and theological in- 
stitutions of the Reformed Dutch Church, at the city 


of New-Drunswick, N.J., and is published at 103 Fulton 
street, New-York, for $2 a year; pp. 640. Vol. 1, 
No. 4, for February, contains a rich article on “ The 
Bible as the Book of the Race.” A very clear and 
full account is given of the present condition of the 
“Churches of Holland.” An interesting biographical 
sketch of the Rev. Elias Van Bunschoten, one of the 
liberal benefactors of Rutgers College. Scholarly pieces 
on the ‘Drama of Ancient Greece,” on “Paul and 
Seneca,” and on “ Romaniem in the 17th and 19th Cen- 
turies.” The “ Literary and Theological Intelligence,” 
ten pages, is very creditable to the style of scholar- 
ship at New-Lrunswick. Speaking of the translation 
of ‘Pilgrim's Progress” into Greek, occasion is taken 
to quote, with approbation, the following sentences 
from a recent work of Prof. Pharmakides, of Athens: 
“The government established by the divinelv-in- 
spired Apostles, was democratic. No other was suited 
to the Church of Christ, founded as it was on equality 
and brotherhood. Every church had then full power 
and liberty within itself. [dvtoxédadoc jtov.| No 
Metropolitans, Exarchs, Patriarches, or Popes. Such 
was the primitive and nominal spirit of Christianity.” 
It is plain, then, that Congregational Church Polity 
alone has preserved this spwrérvrov roo yploriayiouow 
a —“the primitive and normal spirit of Christ- 
Whence the reluctance of other Christians 
to return to the “normal” polity of our faith? 
We regret to see the announcement by the editor, 
Professor Proudfit, that he has retired from his post 
after a year’s service. 


lanity. 


He “ offers this year’s service, 
together with his share towards its endowment, as an 
humble contribution to the welfare of the venerable 
ehurch within which God has called him to labor.” 


Paesix, Rt. L, March 1, 1855. 


suffsrers in the cause of freedom—MWessrs. Sloane and 


Booth, permit me to gladden the hearts of the friends 
of Christ by reference to that cloud of mercy that has 


been hovering over us for the last three months. 

Though the revival this wiater has not equalled in 
power and extent the one enjoyed last, yet, during the 
three months just closed, we have been allowed to 
receive thirty-eight on profession of faith in Christ, 
as weil as rejoice greatly in the activity and zeal of 
those who, one year ago, gave themselves to the bless- 
ed Savior. 

Oar duty to labor personally for the welfare of im- 
mortal souls, has been kept prominently before the 
church. And while we have gone forth with united 
heart for this work, God has allowed us to return, 
bringing our sheaves with us. 

And for the last eighteen montha, seldom have we 
had a sacramental occasion, without having reason to 
rejoice over those—both among the aged and young— 
who have been made alive through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and were ready to confess him before the 
world. 

Bless the Lord! that He is mighty to save, and so 
ready to answer the united prayer of a church when 
asking for the awakening, convicting and converting 
energies of the Holy Spirit. ELC. A. 


New-Havey.—Rev. D. H. Hamilton was installed 
Pastor of the Howe-street Church, New-Haven, on 
Thursday, the first of March. The Introductory Ser. 
vices, by Rev. Austin Putnam; Sermon, by Rev. 
Joseph C. Stiles, D.D.; Installing Prayer, by Rev. 
Elisha L. Cleaveland, D.D.; Charge, by Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D.; Right-Hand-of-Fellowship, by Rev. 
Edward Strong; Coacluding Prayer, by Rev. Gordon 
W. Noyes. 


Congregational Church of E. Stockholm, St. Lawrence 
co., N. Y., an ecclesiastical council convened at that 
place on Tuesday, Feb. 27th, 1855, for the ordination 
of Mr. J. Eames Rankin and Mr. L Fayette Pettibone 
to the work of the Gospel Ministry. 

The exercises at the ordination of Mr. Rankin, on 
Tuesday evening, were as follows:—Invocation and 
Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. L. M. Eastman, of 
Lisbon; Introductory Prayer, by Rev. H. Dyer, 
Brasher Falls; Sermon, Rev. B. B. Parsons, Madrid; 
Ordaining Prayer, Rev. H. N. Gates, Canada; Charge, 
Rev. G. B. Rowley, Potsdam; Right-Hand-of-Fellow- 
ship, Rev. E. Wood, Hopkinton; Concluding Prayer, 
Rev. B. Burnap, Parishville; Benediction, Rev. J. E. 
Rankin. 

The exercises connected with the ordination of 
Mr. Pettibone were on Wednesday, and as follows :— 
Invocation and Reading Scriptures, Rev. George 
Flower, Parishville; Introductory Prayer, Rev. B. B. 
Cutter, Raymondville; Sermon, Rev. J. H. Pettingill, 
District Secretary A. B. C. F. M., Albany; Ordaining 
Prayer, Rev. Roswell Pettibone, Dannemora; Charge, 
Rev. A. B. Dilley, Bangor; Right-Hand-of-Fellowship, 
Rev. P. C. Pettibone, E. Stockholm; Concluding 
Prayer, Rev J. H. Pettingill; Benediction, Rev. I. F, 
Pettibone. 


interest. The brethren ordained are cla:smates, hav- 
ing graduated at Andover Theological Seminary in 
the class of 1854. They were licensed to preach by 
the Satem Association of Massachusetts, in February, 
1854. Brother Rankin is now laboring in connection 
with the Coagregational Church of Potsdam. Brother 
Pettibone is expecting soon to enter the work of a 
Missionary to the Armenians, under the direction of 


prayers for their success in their respective fields of 
labor. We believe that the missionary spirit awak- 





It is a loss to the corps editorial, to lose such a man 
from our ranks. 


Mr. Bidwell’s “ Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Litera- 
ture,” for March, has a portrait of Eliza Cook, and is 
enriched with prime articles from the Quarterly, Ed- 
inburgh, Westminster, and British Reviews, and 
from Frazer’, Bentley’s, Eliza Cook’s, Hogg’s, Tait’s, 
Sharpe’s, Blackwodd’s, Dickens’s, and the New 
Monthly Magazines. The review of Barnum, from 
Frazer's, is the severest that has been written on that 
prolific theme. 


The “ Five Points Monthly Record,” published un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Pease, Mr. Brace, and other 
philanthropists, is a valuable repository of ‘“ What is 
done for the Poor.” Price 50 cents. It is edited by 
W. C. Conant, 140} Nassau street, and can be had of 
Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, Bookseller, 683 Broadway. 


‘‘Tiunt’s Merchant's Magazine” has three elaborate 
editorial articles: on the Trade and Commerce of New- 
York for 1854, the Progress of Population in the 
United States, and a View of the Sfate of Illinois. A 
statement is made of the perils of the mining business 
in England, which seems almost incredible,—that 

about one thousand persons are killed annually in 
the mines of this country.” It is stated in a memorial 
to Parliament from the “pitmen” of the collieries in 
Durham and Northumberland. 


Cornection.— The lines beginning ‘O fear not thou 
to die,’ which occur in the obituary of The Independent 
of the Sth inst., and are said to be the original eompo- 
sition of the person in connection with whose death 
they are quoted, may be found in a collection of poe- 
try entitled ‘Sabbath Recreations,’ edited in England 
by Jane Taylor, and reédited with alterations and addi- 
tions, in this country, by J. Pierpont. The piece in 
question is among those added by the American editor, 
and in the edition now before me, printed in 1829, is 
eredited to the New Monthly Magazine. The first, 
second and fourth stanzas are verbatim as published 
in The Independent; the third, which is omitted in 
that publication is as follows: 

‘Fear, lest, in evil hour— 
Thy pure and holy hope o’ercome 
By clouds that in the horizon lower— 
Thy spirit feel that gloom 
Which over earth and heaven 
The covering throws of fell despair, 
And deems itself the unforgiven, 
Predestined child of care.’ 


‘Jt .3 easy seen how such a mistake could have been 
innocently made. The lady’s surrounding friends may 
have supposed that the lines she repeated were her 
own, or a hearsay witness who had been told that she 
had repeated them, may have inadvertently asserted 

hat she composed them. Iam led to make this cor- 
rection by a desire that nothing but truth should go 
abroad in regard to a person of such great excellence 
a3 the obituary describes, 

* Yours respectfully, the 

[We thank the respected friend who sends us this 
correction, and have no doubt he has given the correct 
explanation in regard to the evident mistake of the 





family who communicated the lines as original. | 


——— + oe 


Religious Intelligence. 


Rtevivar in Homer.—An interesting work of Divine 
grace has been progressing for: some time in the 
churches in Homer. The Baptist ehurch has been 
holding a series of meetings for several weeks, and he 
pastor informed me that not less than two hundred 
gave evidence of having experienced a change of 
heart, during the meeting, eixty of whom had already 
united with that church, and more expecting to unite 
last Sabbath, the 4th of March, on which day, as I 
have since learned, the meeting closed. 

The Congregational church, I was credibly informed, 
were in a deeply interesting state, and several were 
received to their fellowship on the same 4th inst. 
They were making arrangements to receive a new 
pastor, and expected in a few days to be able to extend 
a unanimous call to Rev. Mr. Priest, late of Coopers- 


ened by the exercises of this meeting, will result in 
an inerease of the support given by our churches to 
the cauge of Missions. 8. J. 


Hanover, Mass.—Last year, or the latter part of 


“Four Corners,” as it is called, erected a fine little 
house of worship, costing about $4,000. It was dedi- 
cated last April; and at the same time a Congrega- 
tional church was organized of thirty-six members. 
Thirty-two of these were from the Congregational 


distant. There has since been added, one by profes- 
sion and thirteen by letter. 

Since July, Rev. Wm. R. Chapman—a few years 
since pastor of the Eighth street Presbyterian church 
in your city, and afterwards of a church in Aurora, 
N. Y.,—has been laboring with this new church, and 
he is soon to be installed as its pastor. God has signaliy 
owned this enterprise, by a gracious season of refresh- 
ing. Among the results, some eight or ten young per- 
sons are expected soon to make a publie profession. 
The Sabbath-school already numbers one hundred 
and ten scholars, only sixteen of whom were from 
other schools. Everything is very promising. The 
church and bell, and the new parsonage costing about 
$2,000, are all paid for, and they give their minister a 
salary of $800. 

By this movement at the village, the old church 
has also received a new impulse ; and from finding it a 
hard matter, when all were together, to raise a salary 
of $400, they now raise with comparative ease, a salary 
of $700, have fitted up the church, and are about se- 
curing a parsonage! The $1,500, now paid for salary 
in the two societies, is raised with more ease than the 
$400 was when they were all together! 

This is what may be considered real church enter- 
prise. And under the renewed vigor of the old church, 
end the activity of the new, Congregationalism, it 
may be hoped, will soon help to give a thrift and en- 
ergy to the whole aspect of things in old Hanover. 

Bostoy, March 7, 1855. An OBSERVER. 

Ann Arsor.—Rey. James D, Butler of Cincinnati, 
who was recently appointed Professor of Languages 
in Wabash College, has also been unanimously invited 
to the pastorate of the First Congregational church in 
Arn Arbor, Mich. . 


Nortusripct.—Rev. William Bates, pastor of the 
Congregational church ia Northbridge, Mass., has re. 
quested a dismission from his pastoral charge, in con- 
sequence of inadequacy of ealary. 


Marietta Cottece.—It will be gratifying to the 
friends of the College to learn that the Trustees have 
elected Prof. J. W. Andrews to the Presidency. Prof. 
A. has been connected with the College for many 
year, and enjoys deservedly a high reputation as a 
most thorough scholar, and successful instructor. 


Surrs Dectpep.—The courts of law seem decidedly 
averse to make themselves responsible for settling 
theological controversies, and disposed always to side 
with the people in regard to the control of church- 
property. 

1. The case of Rev. Mr. Sproul, weo sued the Re- 
formed Presbyterian church in Pittsburgh, for their 
property, on the ground of heresy, has been decided 
in favor of the church and against the claimants. 

2. The suit pending between the heirs of John Han- 
cock, of revolutionary memory, and the Brattle street 
church, Dr. Lothrop’s, in Boston, bas been decided in 
favor of the church, The decision gives the chureh 
absolute control over the property, the limitation to 
the heirs being pronounced void. : 

3. The Supreme Court at Boston has decided the 
long-pending Federal street church case, in favor of 
the present occupants of the church, the Unitarian 
society of Dr. Gannett. The property involved is 
valued at between $85,000 and $95,000. 


North San Francisco, communicates the gratifying re- 
sults of his labors. In less than eight months after 
the organization of his church, which is the Greenwich 
street Congregational church, North San Francisco, 
they have erected a new house of worship, at their 
own expense, and assumed the whole support of their 
pastor, and thus the society is relieved from a large 
pecuniary outlay. There were only eight members in 
the church at the time of its organization, and they 





were said to be poor, and it now contains but twelve 
members. Were our feeble churches in the East to 
make corresponding efforts, would not a large amount 





town. 
The Methodists were also, as they said, having good 
times and precious meetings. A. A. 
Norruamptos, Mass.—Rev. J. P. Cleveland, D.D. 


has received a call to become pastor of the First Con- 
gregational church in Lowell. 


of funds now expended in their support be saved for 
— the institutions of the gospel in the West and 


eyond the Rocky Mountains? Mr. Pond informs us 
that there are only fourteen Congregational and Pres- 
byterian ministers among three hundred thousand in- 
habitante, and that there are many large towns and 
important places calling for ministers in vaip,—Con- 


gregational Journal. 


Me. Eprror : —While sending a little money for those 


Oapinatiox.—In compliance with a call from the | 


All the exercises of thia occasion were of unusual | 


the A. B.C. F.M. These brethren have our earnest | 


year before, a few individuals in the village, or at the | 


church at the centre of the town, about two miles | 


Lire 1x CatrrorntA.—The Rev. William C. Pond, of 


Hustineron, Inpiana.—The widow of the late ex- 

i cellent Father Anderson, writes that the little church 

at Huntiogton has had no preaching for a year, and 
they are famishing for the bread of life. 


Greenrort.—Rey. Wm. Whittaker accepts an unan- 
imous call from the Presbyterian church, Greenport, 
LI. 


Wirtiams Ootrsce.—A letter from Williams College 
says: “The interest upon the subject of religion, in 
college, is deepening and increasing.” 


Universrry or Micnicax.—The Departments at pre- 
sent organized are two, the Literary and the Medical. 
On the Faculty are eighteen Professors ; the Presidency 
of the University is in the hands of Rey. Henry Tap- 
psn, D.D., LL.D. The number of under-graduates re- 
ported in the catalogue, recently published, is 155; of 
medical students 138. Total, 288. 


Tas Manonrres.—The Patriarch of this Popish sect 
lately deceased, and his place has been filled by a man 
much lees rigid in his notions on the subject of the 
Papacy ; there is now some hope that the missionaries 
may gain access to the “ Holy Mountain.” “There is 
mnch more live flesh,” says Mr. Wilson, “about the 
Papists than about the Greeks”—more eopies of the 
Scriptures are sold to the former than to the latter, 
although the Greeks are most numerous. A good 
token of the future. 


Revivat.—The church of West Union, in the Preaby- 
tery of Logansport, has recently enjeyed a season of 
refreshing. Brother Wrighf, of Delphi, held a meet- 
ing there, during which about fifteen persons were led 
to indulge a hope, and others were deeply impresaed. 
The death of an interesting young man seemed to 
have made a very solemn impression on many minds. 
May the good work go on! 


Microvesta.—Mr. Snow states that his school has 
thirty-eight pupils, “ who attend with about as much 
regularity as children at home; and they are making 
as good progress as could be expected.” “I have an 
average congregation of one hundred,” he says, “ at 
my Sabbath service. Our native Hawaiian assistant 
is doing well; he isareal help tous. We have all 
been sick with the ‘Lahaina Fever, but are in good 
health again. We greatly hope to see a medical asso- 
| ciate and his wife by our next arrival from the Sand- 
wich Islands; for I assure you the face of a Christian 
friend, aod a new voice in prayer, would do our souls 
and our bodies good.” 





| _ Detecation to Excianv.—At the last meeting of the 


Board, his excellency, the Hon. Peter D. Vroom, Resi- 
dent Minister of the United States at the Court at 
Berlin, was appointed a Delegate of this society, to 
attend the Anniversary of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, to be held in May next. He was also au- 
thorized to attend in a similar capacity the anniver- 


sary of any Bible society on the Continent of Europe. 
—Bible Record. 


First Baptist Caurcu, New-Haven.—The Secretary 
informs us that Rev. 8. Dryden Phelps, D.D, recently 
preached his tenth anniversary sermon. Our contem- 
porary adds: “Dr. P. was settled as pastor of the 
First Baptist church in New-Haven immediately after 
graduating at the New-Haven Theological School, and 
| is now one of the four oldest-settled Baptist pastors in 
| Connecticut. This is a fact which does not speak well 
| for the permanency of the settlement of Baptist min- 
| isters in this State. Our churches would find it to their 
| advantage, when they get a good minister, to keep him. 
i— Watch. & Ref. 





| Loo-Cuoo,—The Berlin journals announce the speedy 
return to that capital of the Lutheran missionary, 
Dr. Bettelsheim, who for more than eight years has 
| resided in the archipelago of Lieou-Kbieou, in the 
Chinese empire. Among the different works which he 
| brings with him, is a complete translation of the holy 
| Seriptures in the Japanese language, and a dictionary 
and a grammar of the idioms spoken in the islands of 
| Lieou-Khieou. 


Dr. Acuitt.—As Rev. Dr. Achilli, the noted dissen- 
| ter from Popery, is and has been lecturing in various 
places in the State, and taking contributions to enable , 
‘him to further the cause of Christianity in Italy, it 
; may be of some interest to some of your readers to 
| learn that since the Doctor abandoned Romanism, he 
has become a believer in the doctrines taught by Swe- 
| denborg.—Mich. Herald. 


CoNGREGATIONALISM IN ILLINOIs.—There are in the 
| State 125 churches; 113 of these report 7,109 mem- 
bers; 25 of these have been founded since Jan. lst, 
| 1850, and nearly all of them since 1830; the largest 
| church is that of Rev. Mr. Bascom, of Galesburg— 
476; the smallest at Hickory Creek—6; only 28 of 


them report a salary given to their ministers, of $400 
er more. 


Reticiovs.—During the last month there have been 
| very general revivals of religion in progress in the va- 
rious Baptist churches of Baltimore, amongst which 
may be named the First church, cor. of Sharp and 
| Lombard streets, Rev. J. W. M. Williams, pastor ; High 
| Street chureb, Rev. John Berg, late pastor; and the 
| Seventh church, corner of Saratogo and Paca streets, 
| Rev. R. Fuller, pastor. Thus far a large number of 
| persons have been added to the lists of membership, 
and the prospect is that they will be more considerably 
augmented.— Balt. Sun. 


CumberLanpisM.—Rev. Walter McGill is about to 
publish a history of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
chureb, particularly in Georgia, East Tennessee, and 
the Carolinas. It will embrace biographies of all the 
leading ministers of the denomination in those sections. 


Fati River,—We are gratified to record a gracious 
revival now in progress in the Second Baptist church 
in Fall River, Mass., of which Rev. A. Bronson is pas 
tor. It seems to be a very extensive and consequent- 
ly precious work. Our correspondent says: 

“There has been not far from seventy hopeful con- 

| versions, and quite a large number of these young dis- 
| ciples have been buried with Christ in baptism.” May 
| the prayer of faith ascend from Christian hearts for 
the continuance of the Holy Spirit among this people 
until every knee shall bow and every tongue conteas.”’ 
—Chn, Era. 
Miaston To Itatians.—A late number of the Christian 
Times, of London, states that one man in Europe has 
thought to improve the opening which the present re- 
markable crisis in Turkey affords fur new enterprises 
in extending the knowledge of the Gospel. We wish 
there were hundreds, equally enterprising, to avail 
themselves of every opening to every race and class 
of the population of Turkey, until it should be so that 
the end of the present commotion should leave the 
whole empire pervaded with evangelical truth. 


“Returning to Constantinople, we gladly mark a 
new feature of interest in that city, now crowded 
with people from many nations. M. Turin, a Walden- 
sian, is there, as a missionary to the Italians. Among-t 
the Italians he has indeed an arduous work in hand, 
for they are, most of them, extremely bigotted ; but 
the bigotry relents with many. An Italian school un- 
der his ¢are flourishes; and whatever may become of 
the parents, the children are in a way of learning well 
the first elements of Christianity. An evangelieal 
Italian school could not be collected in Rome-ridden 
Italy, and therefore it is impossible to estimate too 
highly the value of this teaching on the Busphorus. 
The zeal of M. Turin is carrying him into a wide field 
of labor among the French in that city, both inhabit- 
ants and soldiers. The hospitals are open to his visits, 
in spite of all the fury of Romish emissaries of both 
sexes, and the only fear is lest he be overwhelmed 
with toil. The gentlemen who have originated this 
miesion to the Italians at Constantinople will surely 
be sustained by the friends both of Italy and Turkey, 
in holding up the hands of M. Turin, and enabling him 
to concentrate his labors with more adequate resources 
on the particular class of persons for whose welfare he 
was sent.” 


American Brete Socrety.—The stated meeting of 
the Board of Managers was held at the Bible House, 
Astor Place, on the Ist inst, at4} P. M.; Dr. Thomas 
Cock presiding. 

Communications were laid before the Board from 
Dr. Brigham, the Senior Secretary, ctating the grad- 
ual improvement of his health; from the Rev. U. N. 
Righter, the Society’s Agent in the East, written from 
the catop before Sevastopol, stating his kind reception 
by Lord Raglan, and his dystribution of Scriptures 10 
the army and among Russian prisoners; from Rev. 
Ramon Montsalvatge, Agent to New Grenada, with 
an account of successful labors in La Guayra; from 
Rey. Sherman Hall, of Sauk Rapids, stating his pro- 
gress in preparation of the Ojibwa Testament; trom 
Rev. S. Cummings, of Fuh Chau, China, stating that 
the blocks for printing the Book of Genesis and the 
four Gospels in the Fuh Chau colloquial have been 
completed. A letter was also presented from Rev. 
L. B. Peet, of Fuh Chau, proposing a compromise for 
settling the difficult question of a term to express the 
name of the Divine Being in Chinese. 


Hamutton Cottece.—At a special meeting of the 
Trustees of Hamilton College, held at Utica on the 
Ist inst.; Rev. William L. Cartis of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and College Pastor of that Institution, to supply the 
vaeancy occasioned by the decease of the Rev. Jobn 
Humphrey. 


Beruzi Cuurca—There is in progress in Bethel 
church, in the Oxford Presbytery, a very interesting 
work of grace. Dr. A. O. Patterson is the pastor. 
More particulars hereafter. 


Swepisa Mission rs Cutcaco,—Rev. 5. B. Newman 
writes:—“ God is with us in the mission; the influence 
of hie blessed Spirit has lately been manifested among 
us; but O that all my countrymen might come to the 


” 


knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus! 
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_ Dr. Oncken,—Rev. Dr. Oncken, the Baptist mis- 
—- in Germany, writes to the American and For- 
eign Bible Society, that he and his associates have 
circulated 81,000 copies of the Bible during the past 
year. Dr. O. aleosent the journals of twenty-five col- 
porteurs who are in his employ. 


Nasuvua —Prof. Jewett, of Amherst College, has re- 
ceived and aecepted a call from the First Congrega- 
tional church and society in Nashua, N. H. Prior 
obligations to the college will, however, prevent him 
from entering immediately upon the duties of the pas- 
toral office. 


PulLapetrnia.—On Sabbath last, the Rev. Thomas 
Street, late of Columbia Presbytery, (N. Y.) was in- 
stalled Pastor of the Green Hill Presbyterian Church, 
in thie city, in the presence of a very large and atten- 
tive audience. The church and its aisles were dense- 
hema on the occasion. Tne Rev. Messrs Jenkins, 

rainerd, Badington, Darling, Wallace and Converse 
took part in the services —Phila. Obs. 


_Cixcinnatt.—Rev. Mr. Storrs accepts the call of the 
First Orthodox Congregation church, in this city. 
= — Mr. Storrs to his new field.— Presb. of 

est. 


Toronto.—We regret much to learn that the church 
and congregation underthe pastoral care of the Rev. 
John Roaf, Toronto, have been deprived of their place 
of worship, by fire. The building had only very re- 
cently been refitted and beautified at a cost of sev- 
eral hundred pounds, and though insured to some ex- 
tent, very considerable pecuniary loss must be suf- 
fered.— Camden Ind. & 


_ Gunrrovs.—The Methodist and Orthodox societies 
in Malden have tendered accommodations to the Bap- 
tist society whose church was burned on Friday night, 
which have been accepted. There isno hall in the 
town large enough to accommodate the Baptist Society, 
which makes the tender more creditable. 


Wa tnam.—Mr. Rosewell Foster, late of Andover 
Theological Seminary, has received and accepted an 
invitation from the new Congregational church and 
society in Waltham, to become their pastor. 





~~. + oO 


Domestic Summary. 


For Kayzas.—Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, Vice-President 
of the American Kanzas Settlement Company, bas un- 
dertaken to visit several parts of the country, to make 
known the objects, plans and prospects of that associa- 
tion, which, as a joint-stock concern, has commenced 
the enterprise of establishing a free settlement in the 
new Territory. He will first visit Washington, and 
other principal places in the Northern Slave States, 
the Middle and Northern States. As a native of Vir- 
ginia,a resident of Maryland, and an able writer 
and lecturer in behalf of Temperance and Freedom, 


Dr. S. possesses peculiar advantages, and we trust will 
command success. 


City Rattnoaps—The question of reducing the fares 
on the City Railroads is again in agitation. The pro- 
position, as we enlenhent it, is, to require the Com- 
panies to reduce the fare from five to three cents. 


: Straten Istanp.—The eitizens of Staten Island are 
Intent upon the possession of Ferry advantages. A 
new Ferry Company, with a capital of $75,000, has 
been formed under the tittle of the ‘North Shore 
Staten Island Ferry Company.” The terminus is at 
Rossville. 


Immicrants in Massacnusetts.—The Newburyport 
Herald, in a notice of Mr. Chandler's comments on 
the Alien Commissioner Report, says: ‘ It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that the head-money re- 
ceived from immigrants the last year was more than 
all that was expended for alien paupers.” 


Connecticut.—Colin M. Ingersoll (Nebraska) has ad- 
dressed a note to the editors of the New-Haven Regis- 
ter, declining a re nomination for Congress, 


Detaware.—The Smyrna Times of the 2lst ult. 
says: There is scarcely a doubt of the Prohibitory 
Liquor Law passing the Senate. It has already pass- 
ed the House by a vote of 11 to 10. When the result 
in the House was announced by the Clerk, a spontane- 
ous outburst cf applause arose from the assemblage. 


Propucs Serxina A Marxet.—The leading merchants 
of New-Orleans, in a memorial to the Legislature of 
Louisiana, requesting that measures be taken to im- 
prove the navigation of rivers in that State, say that 
‘*from 25,000 to 30,000 bales of cotton, and 50,000 to 
75,000 hogsheads of sugar, worth $900,000 to $1,200,- 
000, are now due here by the streams of our State 
alone, and are kept from our market by the want of 
navigation.” 

RATIO OF DEATHS TO PRESENT ESTIMATED POPULATION. 


Deaths in Estimated Ratio of Deaths 
Population. to Inhabitants, 


Philadelphia. oooh aan 500,000 1 to 42 338 
New-York......28.458 625,000 1 to 21.95 
Baltimore...... 5,788 210,000 1 to 36.59 
Boston......--. 4,418 160,000 1 to 36.21 


Re.icious Freepom.—The yeas and nays in the 
Senate on the adoption of Mr. Cass’s (or rather Mr. 
Underwood's) resolutions to endeavor to secuie by 
treaty, religious freedom to our citizens in foreign 
countries, were as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Adama, “Allen, Benjamin, Bright, 
Brodhead, Brown, Cass, Chase, Dodge of Winconsin, 
Foot, James, Jones of Iowa, Pearce, Pettit, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Seward, Shields, Stuart, Sumner, Thomp- 
son of Kentucky, Wade, Weller, Wells, and Wilson— 
26. 

Nays—Messrs. Butler, Clay, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Hun: 
ter, Johnson, Norton, and Walker—8s. 

CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RarLroap Receirts.—The 


following will show the receipts of four great routes 
between the East and West, during the first month of 


the year. It will be seen that the Erie takes the lead, 
and shows also the largest increase. The figures are: 

1854. 1855 Increase. 
Brie, B. Voee ss $337,282 $427,326 $90,105 
Central, N. Y.... 835,262 421,995 86,596 
Central, Pa...... 282.153 298,777 16,524 
Haltimore & Ohio. 386,028 417,779 $1,746 


The aggregate is enormous, and the average increase 
is about 21 percent. The figures are full of encour- 
agement, and indicate that the year 1855 cannot be 
otherwise tkan a very active one.—Roch, Am. 


Errective Exuisition.—One of the most eloquent 
and popular epeakers in the ranks of the Anti-Admin- 
istration party in New-Hampshire carries about with 
him a large map of the Territory consecrated to free- 
dom by the Missouri Compromise and opened to slav- 
ery by the Nebraska swindle. 


Liserat Donation.—The Charleston (South Caro- 
lina) Mercury says, the Rev, Dr. Wightman, President 
of Wofford College, acknowledges, in the Christian 
Advocate, a donation of five thousand dollars from a 
gentleman in Charleston, as the nucleus of a fund to 
be raised for the liberal education of young men for 
the ministry. 

City Cuaritizcs.—It will not be extravagant to esti- 
mate the public charities of the city and suburbs at a 
million ot dollars, for the present cold season, and the 
number of persons who will have here tasted the 
bread of charity, at two hundred thousand—of whom 
50,000, if not probably 100,000, never succumbed to 
that degradation. 


New-York Ossxrver.—The Des Moines River Asso- 
ciation (lowa,) have recently passed the following 
resolution: “ Resolved, that the known conservative 
and pro-slavery character of the New York Observer, 
is reason sufficient why every Christian should rebuke 
it; and that while we appreciate the ex'ended kind- 
ness of those friends who have furnished it to us gra- 
tuitously, we feel it our duty to refuse longer to re- 
ceive it even as a gratuity, for the reasons set forth in 
this resolution.” We cannot wonder at the course of 
the Association, for the Observer, with all its excellen- 
cies, and they are not few, is fast bound to an eccle- 
siastical system that Congregationalists do not admire 
—and to a politico-moral system which every friend 
of God and humanity will do well to abhor from the 
lowest depths of his scul.—Congregationalist. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The memorial of 30,000 colored 
citizens of Philadelphia, asking for the same right of 
suffrage they enjoyed for 47 years, prior to the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution in 1838, has been pre- 
sented to the Legislature. The paper is well written, 
and forcibl® in its arguments, and, we presume, was 
drawn forth by the introduction of a bill into the Leg- 
islature to give to that class the right to vote, under 
certain restrictions. They claim to number 30,000 per- 
sons in Philadelphia ; to possess $2,685,693 of real and 
personal estate; to have paid $9.776 42 for taxes dur- 
ing the past year, and $396,782 27 for house, water 
and ground rents, and to possess something more than 
brute instinct. 

Resioned.—The resignation of Mr. Samuel Willets, 
President of the American Exchange Bank, has been 
accepted, to take eff ct 1st of April. The present 
Vice-President, Mr. W. A. Booth, has been invited to 
fill the vacancy, but has declined accepting the place 
under any conditions His present business is far too 
lucrative to be abandoned for a Bank salary.—7ribune 


Lorrery Deaters.—It is reported that the lottery 
and policy dealers in this city are raising a large sum 
of money to secure the passage of the Police bill now 
before the Legislature. They hope to lobby it through. 


Ivpiana Lecustatrurn—The Legislature of Indiana 
has adjourned, sine die, without electing a U. S. Sen- 
ator or any other State officers, and these latter can- 
not be filled by the Governor. 





Tore’s Cuances.—The Hon. William Jackson. who 
deceared on Tuesday last, stated in a lecture upon 
railroads, delivered before the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, at their rooms in Pear! 
street, on the evening of the 12th of January, 1829 
that “the commissioners upon the survey of a route 
from Boston to Albany had come to the conclusion 
that the number of passengers avnually passing over 
the road would be 23,000; and the amount of goods 
passing between the two points would be but little 
short of 30,000 tons; and the net earnings of the road 
would amount to a sum exceeding $60,000 a year.” 
Yet the lecturer lived to see the number of passengers 
aonually transported upon the Worcester and Western 
roads to be 2,206,161; and the number of tons of 
merchandize transported upon the Western road alone 
to be 355,053 tons; and the net income of both roads 
to be $1,077,069. The building in which the commis- 
sioner’s conclusion was announced has been demolished, 
and given Plaee to a splendid block of stores; and 
most of the audience, like the lamented lecturer, have 
passed from the shores of time— 
selenae undi-eovered country from whose boorne no tvaveller 

Transcript. 

Garpinzn —The National Intelligencer statew that 
that Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs have always been anx- 
ious for authority to hand over to the Government 
the funds deposited with them by the late Dr. Gardi- 
ner. It was on their information that the attachment 
was issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
money secured to the Government. The late decision 
of the Circuit Court, in favor of the Government, will 
be gladly complied with by the firm. We do not 
learn that the participators in the fruits of the fraud 
have disgorged anything. 


Goov Spxcutation.—Persons who purchased the 
Texas claims, which have just been passed by Congress 
and approved by President Pierce, have made a great 
speculation. Large sums have been sold as low as 15 
cents upon a dollar. Ten millions will be required to 


vetoed ! 


Fauirs oy tur Vero.—We know of several produce 
houses in this city which have been obliged to lie idle 
all this winter, because their capital is locked up in 
produce between here and its destined market, either 


have been compelled to see their trade cut off or incur 
ruinous expenditures in shifting their merchandise in 
transit from the lakes to land carriage. Thé Buffalo 
Committee gave it as their opinion that one million | 
of dollars will not cover the total damage eustained 
on account of the unnavigable condition of the St. 
Clair Flats, and there is no doubt but they are correct 
in their estimate. We are still in hopes to see a united 
effort to improve the navigation of the Flats by the 
parties interested, without waiting longer upon the 
movements of the General Government. — Chicago 
Dem. Presb. 


Corumpra Cottece.—The grounds around Columbia 
College are now in the market for the uses of commerce. 
The extension of Park place through the Green will 
be completed in the course of a few weeks, and then 
the lots on the south side of the new street, which is 
sixty-five feet wide, will be ready for building. The | 
usage of the College is to let its Jots on leases for three 
terms of twenty-one years each, at a stipulated general 
rent for the firet term, and for the subsequent terms 
at a rent to be estimated at the then value of the land. 


Reported Exrvuision or MIssioNARIES OF THE JEWS’ 
Society —The Daily News of Thursday contains the 
following :—‘' Warsaw, Fel). 5 —The English mis-iona- 
ries to the Jews in Poland are banished. Their print- 
ing and bookbinding establisments, library, and chapel 
have been appropriated by the Government, and are 
offered for sale.” 


Decrease or JUVENILE DeLinquents.—It is said that 
since Mayor Wood came into office the number of | 
children committed to the Asylum for Juvenile De- 


creasing. 


At this rate the institution may ultimately | 
be closed. 


Srate or Orecon.—If Oregon is ready and desirous 
for admission into the Union, nothing hinders her | 
people from calling a convention, framing a State con- 
stitution and demanding admission. California did 
80, without a precedent act of Congress. The right of 
both California and Oregon so to do, we presume to be 
equally clear with the right of New-York to change her 
State Constitution in 1846. The admission of Califor- 
nia in 1850, under the Compromise Measures, settled | 
that question we hope, for all time. 
And now, if the people of Oregon wish to live under 
a State Government, let them go to work and make 
one, without petitioning Congress for its permission. 
We shall thus see another step taken in the progress 
of popular sovoreignity.— National Democrat. 
Ixi1no1s.— The Chicago Press says that Gov. Matte- 
son has signed the bill lately passed by the Illinois 
Legislature, providing for a Prohibitory Liquor Law 
in that State. It will be submitted to the people in 
June. 


Mayor Woopv.—The Mayor has shown himself a 
most energetic officer, and is earning an enviable repu- 
tation by the wisdom and efficiency of his administra- 
tion. The sufferings and dismay of the thirsty gentry ; 
who were so suddenly deprived of their Sunday 
drams, is cleverly hit off in the following lines, which 
were found one Monday morning duly entered on the 
Mayor’s “Complaint Book :” 

“ Last Sunday morning early, at the Dutchman’s corner store, 
Rapt I loudly at the windows as I oft had done before, 

But the spirits wouldo’t answer, and the Dutchman snored away, 
And the neighbors all around me thought the d—! was to pay. 
Kut a *snifter’ | must have, and I swore to make him hear, 

AsI plied my knuckles smartly on the windows in the rear, 

Then the Duichman gruflly answered, with the tem ,er of a bear, 
* Can't have bitters here dis morning—Fernando Wood is Mayor.’ 
But not aloue I suffered—in the dark and dreary morn, 

With a bottle in his band stood a ragged boy foriorn, 

Whose father had sent him—al! innocent of sin— 

For an ounce or two of coffee and half a pint o’ gin. 

Now | enter my compl+inings against inhuman laws, 

That would close on Sunday morning all the corner liquor etores, 
And keep that ragged boy and I shivering in the winter’s cold, 
Knocking loudly at the window where the people’s rum is sold.” 
Stag-Town, January 28, 1855. 


Arrison.—This unfortunate man, as the day ap- 
proaches on which he is to expiate his terrible crime, 
by the death-penalty, evinces, by his haggard coun- 
tenance and altered demeanor, that he begins to realize 
all the horrors of his condition. Remorse seems to be 
busy at work with his conscience.—Cincinnati Com. 


Pourties AND THe Putrit.—“ That great event in the 
history of the world, the American Revolution, never 
would have been achieved witheut the influence of 
the pulpit. Political society “moved on the axis of 
religion.” The religious movement gave its character 
to the social movement. Men who knew there was a 
‘Church without a Bishop,’ knew also there could 
be a ‘State without a King.’ Had the pulpit of 
New-England and the Presbyterian church occupied 
the same position on this question which was occupied 
by eo many of the pulpits which I could name, we 
should have been colonies still..—Dr. G@. Spring's 
Power of the Pulpit. 
Boston, March 2d, 1856. 
Mr. Henny Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill,—Dear Sir:—The 
evclosed ninety dollars (390 00) isthe profits from the 
sule of medicines on Sandays. Please pass the same 
into the treasury of the American Sunda; school 
Union, and much oblige an APvoOTHECARY. 


Kyow-Noturse.—The Daily Times publishes what 
purports to be the official message of Pre sident J. W. 
Barker to the State Council of New-York We copy 
a few historical details of the growth of the “Order:” 

“On the 11th of May, 1854, a consolidation w as ef 
fected between two divisions of Americans professing 
the eame principles, but acting under the respeetive 
names of Lodges and Councils; the two then number- 
ing about sixty subordinate bodies, ; 

“Tt was the pleasure of the Order, at the time of the 
consolidation, to elect me to the office of President. 

“The whole streneth of the Order in the State, on the 
11th of May, 1854, did not probably exceed five thou- 
sand, and in the United States there was not more than 
ten thousand members. 

“My first effurts were directed to the formation of 
proper agencies for the iatroduction of the work in 
different counties in the State, and the subsequent ap- 
pointment of proper local deputies. Itis unnecessary 
to enter into minute details of action of each brother 
appointed ; suffice it to ray, invst of the deputies have 
been faithful and efficient in the performance of thei 
duties, and rendering valuable eervice in extending 
the Order, and earrying out the laws of the Grand 
Council. - 

“The present harmonious and prosperous condition 
of the nine hundred and sixty Councils iv the Stat» of 
New-York, is the only evidence I deem it neerssary to 
offer of the efforts I have made to perfect the orga:- 
ization, to build up a national party, to disseminate « 
national feeling, to destroy the influence of eections| 
sentiment, and to establish, not a balance of power, 
but a positive, uneontrollable and enduring power, 
both in the State and nation, in the Order of es 


Waicuts anv Measurss.—To prevent frauds in 
weights and measures, the Mayor has ordered one 56 
Ib. weight, one 28 Ib. weight, one 14 Ib. weight, one 
7 lb. weight, one nest of weights from 4 lb. to ¢ 02, 





one set of measures, one set of iron-bound measures, 
and one set of scales, to be placed in each police- 
atation-house, as standards to which the public shall 
at all times have access to re-weigh or re-measure any 
article free of charge. 


Kanzas.—A new city has been fkid out on the Kan- 


pay these doubtful claims, but the attempt to pay half | 
that eum to the claimants for French Spoliations was | 


Sunpay Arrests—On the first eight Su i 

1854, the arrests in the city were poem oer ee the 
first eight Sundays in 1855, they were 838, [ast year 
the Sunday arrests averaged over a hundred: this 
year, leas than forty-five. Last year the Police were 
ax; this year they are strict, and arrests are more 
than twice as numerous in proportion to the amount 
of crime. Add to thie, that the new administration 
has but just got fairly at work, and one can get some 
i of what is due to closing the grog-shops on Sun- 

Saratoga axp Wasmineton Ratuway.—This road i 
to be sold on 18th April next, under the semariiioe bed 
by the bondholders. It will probably pass into the 
possession of the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railwa 
Co., who, a short time sinee, many the me 
of $34,000 the locomotives, passenger and frieght cars, 
= other personal property of the Company.— Alb, 

eg. 

Tue Peorie’s Witt.—Rey. Sidney Dean. of - 
son, Windham county, has been Bae net tang Ooh. 
gress by the Know-Nothings in the Norwich and New- 
London district. He is a Freesoil Methodist clergy- 
man, who engages in politics because his health is not 





| 


good enough for him to preach. 


A Fees Scuotan.—Walter McFarland, a student in 
the Free Academy, who has distinguished himeelf as a 
scholar, has received from a member of the New-York 
Congressional delegation, an appointment to fill a va- 
caney at the West Point Military Academy. 


New Testimoxy.—Dr. Sweet, the original bone-set- 


ter, whose skill is known from Maine to Florida, told 


| 


| minution of accidents caused by Rum. 


the writer of this, a few days since, that the Maine 
Law in Connecticut would make his receipts three 
hundred dollars less this year, on account of this di- 

A large share 
of his practice was derived from the effects of liquor 
drinking. Accidents were constantly occurring, such 


| #8 sprained and broken limbs, bruised heads, swollen 


| from Nantes for the Persian Gulf. 
| jects she will bring back is one of the monumental 
| gates of the city, four gigantic bulls, several baeso-re- 
lievos, a great number of utensils of earthware, cop- 
| per and iron, and a number of statues of greater an- 


| in debt, “Was ever poet so trusted before ?” 








faces, and dislocated joints, 
— + wm - 


REPRESENTATION o¥ THE Wust Ripinc.—We under- 


| stand that in the event of a dissolution of Parliament, 


the Right Hon. John Parker, ex-M.P. for Sheflield, will 


| be requested by a numerous and influential body of 
| —_ to offer himself as one of the representatives 
| of the West Riding, in the room of Mr. Cobden, whose 
on the lakes or in the canals, and numerous merchants | views on the question of the war have rendered him 


| unpopular amongst a very large portion of the com- 
| munity.—She 


field Times, 


= 


AssyriaN ANTIQUITIES, —The French Minister of 
State has caused a three-masted vessel, the Manuel, of 


| Bordeaux, to be hired to bring to France the objects 
| discovered by M. Victor Place, Consul of Mossul, in 


his excavations at Nineveh; and she has just sailed 
Amongst the ob- 


tiquity than any yet discovered. 


Cuance ov State.—The Rev. Mr. Chichester, who 
succeeds to the vast estates of the last Lord O'Neil, 


| (valued at £40,000 per annum, and wholly free from 
| epcumbrances,) is at present incumbent of St. Michin’s. 


one of the poorer parishes in Dublin, and to which he 
was but recently promoted from the still poorer in- 
cumbency of St. Michael's. By a late parliamentary 
return it appears that the annual amount of “ minis- 
ter’s money” to which the latter parish is liable, is no 
more than £36. The ¢itle is extinet. 


Weatti or Aurnoas.—James Montgomery, the poet, 
who died last year, left an estate, which has just been 
sworn under £9,000. Times have changed since John- 
son exclaimed on hearing that Goldsmith died £3,000 
i Southey 
died worth about £7,000, and Wordsworth as much, 
while Rogers is a millionaire. 


Eaten cp sy Priests.—There are seventy-one re- 


linquents has decreased 88 per cent. and is still de- | ligious orders in the Sardinian States, with a property 


estimated at $9,000,000. The proposed bill abolishes 
all the houses of these orders, excepting those whose 


| object is to give instruction, education or spiritual as- 


sistance to the poor. A pension of 250 to 800 franes 
is, however, to be assigned to each member of the 
abolished institutions. A second portion of the bill 
applies a remedy to that monopoly of property by the 
hierarchy, which is also beginning to be so sore an 
evil in our own country, by dividing it among the 
clergy in a manner conformable to their wants. This 
church-property is estimated at $80,000,000! 


Tse Moravians—We rejoice to learn, on the high 
authority of the Rev. P. La Trobe, that the report of 
300 Moravians having been hanged in the Crimea, for 
refusing to serve in the army of the Czar,is entirely 
without foundation. He says:—“ To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, there 13 not a single memvc, ~. 
the Moravian body (I refer, of course, to the ehurch of 
the United Brethren, here known as the Moravian 
church) in the whole Crimea; certainly not a single 
congregation or society in connection with it. The 
nearest congregation claiming such fellowship is to be 
found on the banks of the Wolga, at the settlement of 
Sarepta, near Czarizin, founded in 1765, at the express 
desire of the Empress Catherine II., a locality fully 
600 miles distant from the Crimean peninsula.” 


Reverse or Fortune.—Almost a generation has 
passed away since that great law suit—* Attwood and 
Small”—was in everybody’s month; it went through 
half the law courts in this country, and ended by 
making Mr. Attwood the recipient of a magnificent 
fortune, something like half a million sterling. Tle is 
now bankrupt, paying a shilling in the pound. 


Great Bank Rossery at Avstratia —Intelligence 
has been received, by the overland mail, of a great 
bank robbery of £24,000, at Ballaarat, and the probable 
flight of the thieves to England. The robbery was 
committed on the Branch Victoria Bank, on the 2d of 
November last, by four of the villians who committed 
such fearful atrocities at the “diggings.” With their 
faces concealed by black crape, aud each armed with 
a revolver, they entered the bank in broad daylight, 
seized Mr. Buckley the manager, and Mr. Marshall 
the chief clerk, the only two who were in the bank at 
the time, and, having bound them with cords, rifled 
the establishment of all it contained, and decamped, 
previously threatening the lives of those above-named 
if they dared to move. The Colonial Government 
have offered £1,600 for the apprehension of the of- 
fenders. 


Spain.—The Government had determined not to 
permit recruiting in Spain for the Crimea. A number 
of half pay officers had had an interview on the subject 
with General Espartero, and entreated to be allowed 
to offer their services to raise a corps for the East, 
since there is not employment for them at home. 
Their request, however, could not be granted, Sev- 
eral reasons are given for the refusal. Recruiting 
for foreign service would interfere with voluntary en- 
listment fer the Spanish army. Then, although Spain 
can have little to fear from Russia—which, moreover 
does not recognize her Queen—there is a desire to 
keep on good terms with all Governments. And, 
thirdly, it is said that the Government is averse to 
having bodies of armed men, not subject to Spanish 
military control, or in the ranks of the National Guard, 
assembled in the country, lest they should be em- 
ployed by parties hostile to the present order of 
things. 

Increase or Iysantty.—In the city of London— 
without any increase of population—the number of 
lunatic poor has doubled within the memory of some 
of the guardians; and the cause has baffled their in- 
quiries. Some are inclined to attribute this dreadful 
visitation to excess of eagerness and strife in commer- 
cial pursuits, or in mental exertions; others, to diet, 
and some partially to the effect of railway-traveling. 


Scnamyi.—The Kars correspondent of the Danube 
writes that Schamyl has made another bold stroke 
with his usual euecess, The Russiaus had lodged 
nearly all their prisoners in Tiflis, and at some time in 
last month, (not stated) they were sent from thence 
into the interior of Georgia, but Schamyl! attacked 
the convoy on their way, and released the whole of 
the prisoners. 


Divipep py War—A gentleman much respected in 
Bristol, and a partner in one of the principal banks 
in that city, has two nephews in Sevastopol serving 
in the Russian army, and two nephews outside Sevas- 
topol serving in the French army. They are sons of 
two sisters married, one to a Russian and the other to 
a French gentleman. Both Russians and French have 
also cousius in the English army. 


Six Mowtus iv Tue Dark. —The officers and crew of 
the North Star—Aretic ship now at Sheerness—have 
suffered the privations of two winters’ of three months 
each total darkness, with the thermometer 56 degrees 
below zero, or 88 degrees below the freezing point. 
They have been without a single buman being to as- 
sociate with, except their own little company, for a 
period of two years and a half. During the whole 
period the officers and crew have ceased to use the 
razor, merely sciesor cutting and triming their faces 
and heads, and there has not been one solitary case of 
ulcerated or sore throat among them, Until within a 
week, the razor was only known by name in the ehip, 
and, strange to say, immediately their faces lost their 
warm clothing, several found that the cold took effect 
on their throats. Not a single man or officer has been 
lost from sickness. The duties of the clerk in charge 
of this ship have been most onerous, he having had to 
be up at al! hours, supplying traveling parties with 
provisions, who have on many occasions, with their 





zas river, about seventy-five miles above Lawrence, 
which takes the musical, Iedian name, Wauposa, “th: 
dawn of day.” The site was selected by members of 
the fourth party of Massachusetts coloniats, who went 
out last fall It is represented as avery beautiful lo- 
cation, surpassing even Lawrence or Topeka. 





sl dges and their dogs, travelled sixty milesaday. A 
few rare spec'mens of birds and eggs have been pre- 
served and brought home, She broughthome the 
crews of the Investigator and the Phonix, and the 
crews of the Resolute and Enterprise. 
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NEW-YORK, MARCH 15, 1855. 


THREE MONTHS!! 


Tuose of our friends whose subscriptions expired on 
the first of January, are reminded that this is the /ast 
month’s grace. If payment is delayed over three 
monthe, our price is $2 50; and if until the end of the 
year, $3 00. Money directed to the publisher, post 
age paid, is at our risk. 


~ Oe 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND REFORM. 


Tusxe is one relation of the gradual spread of 
Congregationalism in this country, which has 
hardly attracted so much attention, perhaps, as 
its importance deserves. It is its relation to the 
advancement of political and social Reforms, es- 
pecially of the Anti-Slavery reform, as aiming to 
act first on the public sentiment of the North, 
and then on the public sentiment of the country 
at large, and finally on its institutions. 

There is a measure of truth, certainly, in the 
position taken by Mr. Phillips, in his address at 
the Tabernacle last winter, that the ministry will 
reflect, in the end and in the aggregate, the con- 
viction and the sentiment of those among the 
churches to whom that ministry is directly res- 
ponsible, and by whom it is sustained. Undoubt- 
edly the true minister of Christ will often bring 
to his people a principle of doctrine, or of practi- 
cal religion, which is higher than that which they 
had previously held, and for the acceptance and 
application of which they are not as yet alto- 
gether prepared. He will thus transcend, in his 
instructions, their previous attainment; and lead 
them to further and higher advancement in Christ- 
ian knowledge and action. Undoubtedly, too, 
the true minister of Christ will feel, always and 
eminently, that he is chiefly, and in the ultimate 
analysis on/y, responsible to his Master in Heav- 
en ; that no one can come between himself and this 
highest conceivable authority ; and that whenever 
he is called to preach a doctrine which he does 
not believe to be Christ’s doctrine, or to refrain 
from preaching one which he believes in bis soul 
to be the Master’s, he must rather,a thousand 
times, resign his post, than be implicated in such 
supreme personal infidelity. And yet,in the end, 
the churches will not retain a ministry whose 
members go directly counter, in the tenor of their 
instructivus, tv the prevalent opinions and prac- 
tices of those who hold the authority within the 
churches. And if the minister is not able to 
bring such to accept his inculeations, he must 
either desist from these, or resign his place. In 
the end, therefore, the ministry in America, sus- 
tained by the voluntary offerings of the churches, 
will reflect, or rather we should prefer to say, will 
express and enforce, the prevalent convictions and 
views of those by whose consent and aid they are 
privileged to preach. 

And now it is a matter of no slight significance 
and importance, in connection with this, that the 
ministry in churehes Congregationally organized 
are responsible, humanly speaking, to the whole 
body of Christian communicants there assembled 
and worshiping; while, in the Presbyterian 
churches, on the other hand, the same ministry is 
sponsible, in the case of each church, to a body 
within the church, composed usually of the older, 
the wealthier, and the more socially-distinguished 
persons, who are, by their very position, pre-com- 
mitted to the conservation of that which exists 
and which has given them their prosperity, and are 
averse to any change. The difference, therefore, 
in the practical working of the two systems, must 
be great. The old principle, that the poor and 
unlearned recsive the Gospel more readily, in its 
humbling and self-denying requirements, than the 
prosperous and powerful, must be expected to 
find here a new exhibition. The great body of 
Christian persons, in any society, will, in their 
hearts, respect the man who speaks out boldly 
against a system that desecrates and destroys the 
marital and parental relations, that forbids the 
Bible to be taught to its victims, and that trans- 
forms men and women, immortal beings, system- 
atically and of purpose, into chattels and brutes. 
They never can be brought to reject a man from 
their pulpit, who is otherwise pure, useful, and 
quickening in his ministrations of truth, simply 
for his earnestness on behalf of principles so mani- 
festly right and benign as these, although they be 
unpopular. But the Session of a church may 
easily do this very thing ; since their commitments 
are stronger, and their interests larger, against the 
unpopular cause of freedom ; and the sympathies 
of a clique are never so generous as those of an 
assembly, 

We look, then, for a far richer and more pow- 
erful development of true and Christian Anti- 
Slavery sentiment throughout the country, in 
connection with the spread of Congregational 
churches, than would have been possible had Pres- 
byterianism maintained at the West its undispu- 
ted sway. And this is one among the many rea- 
sons which lead us greatly to prize this movement, 
and to labor and pray for it. 


———o OOO 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH 
ABSENTEES ? 


A CorrEsvonpeENt, the clerk of a Congregation- 
al church, inquires how a church should deal with 
absent members who do not call for letters. The 
best answer we can give is to state the course 
adopted by a church in this city, after a thorough 
canvassing of the question. 

1. Adopt a rule requiring every member of the 
church who removes to another place, to take a 
letter of dismission within a year. This gives such 
persons ample time to decide upon the perma- 


nence of their removal and to select a new church- 
connection. 


2. If the rule is not complied with, let the clerk 
of the church forward to the absentee a copy of 
the same, inviting his immediate attention. 

3. If no answer is received, or the whereabouts 
of the party is not known, let his name be en- 
tered on the Absentee list, to be read at churech- 
meetings during the year, not for censure, but for 
inquiry. 

4. If at the close of this year nothing is heard 
from the absentee, or if without adequate cause he 
neglects to transfer his relation to another church, 
let a vote be passed declaring that, in consequence 
of his long-continued absence without communi- 
cation with the church, or his neglect of church 
relations—as the case may be—the church with- 
draws its fellowship from him, Thus each case 
stands on the books of the church upon its own mer- 
Fits. This withdrawal is not necessarily a censure 
for moral delinquency, but only a statement of the 
reason why the church cannot retain dead names 
upon its list. 

Something must be done to deliver our church- 
catalogues from the body of death that burdens 
them; and we know of no better plan than this. 
It has worked execedingly well in the chureh 
referred to, for three years past. 

Our correspondent also desires to know whether 
a church destitute of a pastor should proceed to 
Clear up all 
the rubbish before settling a pastor, and do not 


acts of discipline. By all means, 
leave it to choke up his path at the very begin- 

' é Db 
ning of his labors. 
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A BULLY CANONIZED. 


Tue last Sabbath witnessed in the streets of 
New-York a scene much more congenial to the 
latitude of Mexico or of Spain than to that of a 
Christian metropolis under the government of just 
and humane laws. A _ notorious bully, whose 
name has been associated with the lowest haunts 
of rowdyism, who was recently a party to a dis- 
gusting street-fight, and was under bonds to keep 
the peace, having met the fate incident to such 
a life, and died by the hand of an assassin, re- 
ceived funeral honors seldom accorded to the 
most elevated hero and patriot. 
of the funeral procession was published in ad- 
vance; military bands and various secret “ orders” 
turned out in costume ; troops of men and boys 
thronged the great thoroughfares of the city; and 
the Sabbath, from one o'clock to six, was given 


The programme 


over to the canonization of a man whose only 
distinction was that he, as a pugilist, beat others 
when he could, and was in turn mauled and shot 
by the gang whose hatred he had earned. What- 
ever he may have been in private, to the circle of 
his friends—for even the worst men have those 
who cling to them in their degradation, with the 
love of wife, or mother, or sister—he was known 
in public only as a pest of society, a fomenter of 
brawls, a frequenter of gambling-houses and 
drinking-saloons, an example of that brute emin- 
ence that was nurtured by the gladiatorial shows 
of Rome and is now maintained by the bull-fights 
of Spain. He died from the effects of a wound 
received in a brawl at a liquor-saloon, where his 
sworn enemies embroiled him in the affray, on 
purpose to take his life. Yet this man was borne 





to his grave with military and civic honors as if 
he were a martyr. The national flag was dis- 
graced in enshrouding his coffin, and the name 
“ American ” was profaned by being emblazoned 
on his bier. 

Though the disgraceful spectacle of the Sab- 
bath has passed away, it will not sink into oblivion. 
It suggests some serious lessons to all lovers of 
good order and sound morality. First of all, it 
reveals an extent of organized and recognized 
ruffianism in New-York of which few of our 
sober citizens had any conception. That gangs 
of rowdies should, under cover of the night, in 
well-screened saloons or subterranean halls, give 
themselves up to brute sports, and that occasion- 
ally they should skulk away to Boston-Four-Cor- 
ners or to the Long Island shore, to practice their 
barbarous diversions, is not surprising to one who 
considers what elements are seething in a great 
city. But that such characters should appear in 
open day, wearing the badge of their infamy, 
marching in honor of a leader of their gang, 
keeping each other in countenance by numbers, 
and defying public sentiment with music and 
banners and the desecration of the name and the 
flag of the American people, as well as of the 
day of sacred rest—this exhibits a state of organ- 
ized ruffianism for which we were hardly prepared. 

The existence of such gangs of desperadoes 
warns us of the necessity of a police-department 
so organized that it shall be above their fear or 
favor. The present organization is the best for 
this purpose which has yet been devised. It 
puts the control of the police into the hands of 
that executive officer who is directly amenable to 
the people for the peace of the city, while it im- 
poses a check upon any abuse of power by the 
Mayor by requiring the concurrence of the City 
Judge and the Recorder in appointments and re- 
movals. The Mayor is now demonstrating the 
wisdom and the efficiency of this system, in a way 
that strikes terror into evi! doers all over the 
city, and their accomplices in the police. Yet just 
at this moment, a bill is introduced into the Legis- 
lature, proposing to change all this, and to encum- 
ber the police-system with a set of salaried irre- 
sponsible officials, who will assuredly make it an 
engine of political power, leaving society to dis- 
order and corruption. Let every good citizen be 
prompt in remonstrance to the Legislature against 
such a hazardous experiment. 

The legal investigations upor the murder of the 
canonized bully already implicate several police- 
men, and one member of the city council, in the 
escape of the murderer, himself an ex-policeman. 
These developments may well startle our quiet 
and easy citizens as to the security of life and 
property in New-York. When policemen con- 
nive at murder, and members of the city govern- 
ment are the intimates and abettors of rowdies, 
what wonder is it that corruption abounds, or that 
taxes increase, while personal and public security 
is lessened? In this deplorable state of affairs, 
it is of the first importance that the police-force 
of the city be under the stringent control of that 
branch of the executive government which is it- 
self directly amenable to the people. 

But here comes in another lesson. The people 
themselves, and especially the more responsible 
members of the community, must see to it that, 
through their own watchful and efficient action 
at the polls, the city government is purified in all 
its branches, and made a government of law in- 





stead of the administration of a party. Political | 
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parties are in a great measure responsible for 
the state of society which recent events have 
disclosed. By employing or tolerating gangs of 
rowdies, in order to carry an election, they have 
given to bullyism this painful and disgusting prom- 
inence. Those estimable and conservative cit- 
izens, also, who have heretofore thought it sport 
to have an Anti-slavery meeting put down by a 
gang of bullies, are now reaping their reward. It 
behooves all friends of order, to lay aside the dis- 
tinctions of party, and to give themselves in earn- 
est to the purgation of the city government and 
of the city itself. 

A portion of the city press is deeply culpable 
for the state of things which all now deplore. 


We have been astonished beyond measure, that 
journals of the average respectability of the T'ri- 
bune and the Times, under pretext of giving 
news, should fill their columns with the loath- 
some details of prize fights, street fights, and the 
personal history and adventures of bullies. Such 
things are not merely introduced into the news- 
column as items of infelligence, but they are pa- 
raded by reporters emulous of the fame of Dickens, 
with all the gusto with which that gentleman 
introduced bully scenes into his earlier works. 
This very funeral, as well as its gross antecedents, 
is set forth by such journals with an array of cap- 
itals, and an effort at the descriptive and the he- 
roic, which is but feebly counteracted by a turgid 
editorial against the “ demonstrative gaud” of the 
occasion, and “the pulsatile and sonorous music 
We 
the 
sketches of rowdy life, as given in some of our 


making the air lyric with funebrial strains.” 
consider the style of police-reports and 


most respectable journals, among the very worst 
influences at work upon the public mind. We inva- 
riably hide these from our children. We would 
as soon have them read “ Hot Corn” stories or 
Barnum’s autobiography, with a view to their 
moral education. 

Oa this point, the Dey- Book has some timely 
and sensible remarks : 


“Tt is altogether a new feature in respectable 
newspapers, that a set of low ruflians should receive 
column after column describing their movements, 
the causes of their opposition to each other, etc. 
A morning paper has as particular an account of 
——'s history, death, burial, etc, even to all the 
most minute particulars, as would have been ex- 
pected if the Governor of the State had died. In- 
deed, an honorable Judge of the Supreme Court, 
who the other day expired, received nothing like 
80 extensive a notice. The article is simply an in- 
sult to the respectable readers of the paper, and 
such has been very much that has appeared, first and 
last, in regard to these men. 

“We firmly believe that had the newspaper-press 
of this city paid little or no attention to these men, 
or if they had noticed them at all, had done it ina 
small paragraph condemnatory of their conduct, in- 
stead of flaming all their acts in large capitals, we 
should never have had the shooting of ——.” 

The most lamentable feature of this whole af- 
fair is its relation to the so-called American party. 
The deceased bully was canonized as “a true 
American.” le was followed to the grave by an 
His murderer 
And the deadly feud that has 
long existed between the gang of the murdered 
man and that of his murderers, was fostered by 
national prejudices for political ends. This is a 
legitimate fruit of that organized system of pro- 
scription and animosity toward men of other na- 


Order of “ United Americans.” 


is an Irishman. 


tions and religions, into which many good men 
have unthinkingly been betrayed. 
defenders of American principles, from 


From such 
such 
guardians of American liberty, from such cham- 
pions of the Bible against the Papacy, may God 
in his mercy deliver us! 

We trust that the of this “ true 
American”—whether a native or foreigner, will 


murderer 


be caught, tried, and hung ; that all accomplices 
and accessories, before and after the fact, will share 
the same fate; and that all good citizens, abjur- 
ing secret societies and ruflianly politicians, will 
rally for the support of our present honest and 
efficient Mayor, in his attempts to enforce the laws 
and to punish all transgressors. 


*@- 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


HOW FAR 15 IT 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DETERI- 
ORATION OF SOUTHERN OPINION ? 

Owe of us had occasion, last week, to consult 
some old papers that were laid away nearly thirty 
years ago. It so happened that they were wrap- 
ped up in a copy of the Boston Recorder and 
Telegraph, bearing date “ Sept. 9, 1825,” and 
exhibiting the names of “ Natmanren Wiis 
axp Gerarp IAttock, editors and proprietors.” 
The Nathaniel Willis of that firm is the good old 
Deacon Willis, still surviving, who has so lately 
been caricatured and libelled, and made to know, 
like King Lear, what it is that is “ sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth.” The Gerard Hall&éck is none 
other than our well-known neighbor who is now 
the chief “editor and proprietor” of the Journal 
of Commerce. At that date the New-York Ob- 
server was about two years old; and the Re- 
corder and Telegraph, which still survives in the 
Puritan Recorder, had probably a greater circu- 
lation, distributed over all parts of the United 
States, than any other religious newspaper, Mr. 
Willis was its chief proprietor, business-manager, 
and printer; Mr. Hallock was the writing editor. 
The entire sheet as it lies before us exceeds the 
dimensions of the page on which these Jines are 
to be printed, by five incbes in one direction and 
three in the other. 

To those who are in the habit of thinking that 
the agitation of the slavery question is quite a 
modern affair, got up by Mr. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and a few others like him, it may be in- 
structive to say that the leading editorial article 
in this number of the Boston Recorder for Sept. 
9, 1825, edited by Mr. Gerard Hallock, is entitled 
“Stavery In THE Unirep Srates.” This was 
several years before Mr. Garrison had ever been 
heard of in these parts. But what were the po- 
sitions, and what was the occasi6n of an article 
on that subject thirty years ago, from the pen of 
Mr. Gerard Hallock? Did Mr. H., now so con- 
servutive, first open the gates of agitation on that 
subject? Did he in the time of his “ wild oats” 
first sow the North with the dragon’s teeth that 
have so strangely sprung up in a firm array of 
conscientious and intractable opposition to slav- 
ery! Not at all. It was as much a matter of 
course for the editor of the Boston Recorder in 
1825 to indite an article against slavery, as it is 
for the editor of the Journal of Commerce in 
1855 to indite an article in favor of whatever 
may be the latest aggression of the slave-trading 
interest in Congress against the dignity and wel- 
fare of the Union, the rights of the States, or the 
eternal law of God. 

A series of communications, six in number, 


had appeared in the [ecorder, bearing the signa- 


freedom and force the various aspects of slavery 
as connected with the destiny and duty of our 
common country. A young professor in Amherst 
College, now much better known as the Rev. 
Samuel M. Worcester, D.D., of Salem, Mass., 
was the author. Simultaneously with those 
communieations in the Recorder, there had also 
appeared in the Christian Spectator, a monthly 
magazine then published at New-Haven, two ar- 
ticles on “The People of Color.” These were 
characterized by much carefulness and discrimi- 
nation in the statement of principles, by clear- 
ness of argument, by a calm and unimpassioned 
manner, and by the absence of whatever could 
give offense to intelligent and reasonable men in 
the slave-holding States. The author of those 
two articles was then pastor of the church in 
Stratford, Ct.; he is now the assistant editor of 
The Independent. 
not who—appearg on the last page of the old 


“A Carolinian” — we know 


newspaper before us, ic a communication ad- 
dressed to the two writers whom we have men- 
tioned. It is a mere sickly and foolish misrepre- 
seutation of the articles which it pretends to crit- 
icise—a softly, namby-pamby, puling deprecation 
of all discussion on so delicate and dangerous a 
subject—a sort of “ South-Side View” in minia- 
ture. Very naturally, therefore, the editor of the 
Recorder accompanies the publication of “ A Car- 
olinian’s” letter with some editorial strictures. 
Our readers shall have some specimens. 

In the first paragraph the editor, after referring 
to the communication “on our last page,” says 
what seems like a hint that the writer was a trans- 
planted and renegade New Englander. 

“We hope he will understand us to mean no dis- 
respect, when we remark that another “ Caroli- 
nian”—a Carolinian by birth as well as by interest 
and socia! attachments—has addressed a letter to a 
gentleman in this vicinity, expressing & strong de- 
sire that the same ‘six numbers” complained of, 
may, in some form or other, be extensively circu- 
lated in the slave-holding States, and offering to 
bear a liberal share of the expense. We mention 
this to show that even among the enlightened and 
intelligent at the South, there is some difference of 
opinion on the subject under discussion.” 

The editor then refutes a charge which had 
been made against the two writers- referred to 
His “Carolinian” contributor had said, “ The 
leading sentiment of these papers, the one they 
were designed to inculcate, is that there must and 
will be an entire and immediate abolition of slay- 
ery.” And thereupon he had expatiated over the 
horrors of “a measure which shall set at liberty 


two millions of 


ignorant slaves at once.” “ Does 
humanity,” he exclaimed, “ require that these ig- 
norant, degraded, and unprincipled beings should 
be let loose to butcher those they have been ac- 
customed to fear, and then murder each other or 
starve to death?” To this, and much more of 
the same sort, the editor replies by showing that 
was contemplated by the 


writer of the “six numbers.” 


no such “measure” 


The same argu- 
ment would have equally vindicated the writer in 
the Christian Spectator. Waving answered this 
foolish imputation, the editor proceeds : 


“The sentiments of the great body of intelligent 
citizens at the North, so far as we know, are some- 
thing like these: Slavery is an enormous evil. It 
argues inexpressible cruelty and guilt in those that 
introduced it; and some of them were our fathers. 
It is big with danger to those that uphold it; and 
they are our brethren. The former could plead in 
extenuation, the age in which they lived; the latter, 
the circumstances in which they were born. Never- 
theless the evil exists—it magnifies every hour. 
And what can be done? To let loose at once upon 
society a horde of 2,000,000 slaves wou!d be a greater 
evil still. The horrors of St. Domingo would be 
acted over, in spite of us. Or if not, what could so 
many ignorant, debased, and miserable creatures 
do? They must either be supported by the public, 
an army of beggars—or plunder—or starve. What 
judicious man, what humane man, what Christian 
man, could wish four such a state of things as 
this? 

“ But suppose we sit down in quietness, and close 
our eyes upon the enormity of the evil—what then? 
God only knows what then! But one thing is cer- 
tain—to conceal danger is not to remove it. While 
we thus slumber every year is adding to our slave- 
population not less than 40,000 souls; and this 
number is constantly increasing. Every twenty- 
five years doubles the whole slave-population. Hence 
should the ratio of increase continue as heretofore, 
the 1,500,000 slaves we had in 1820, in 1845 will 
become 3,000,000; in 1870, 6,000,000; in 1895, 
12,000,000; in 1920, 24,000,000. Twenty-four 
millions of slaves in a country which calls itself 
the free-ist of the free! We forbear to comment on 
so glaring a contradiction. 

** Should any speak of ‘ bobadil calculations’ in 
reference to the above—we bow to their better 
judgment, and leave them to calculate for themselves. 
And then we ask, what man of common sagacity 
expects that such a caravan of human beings—all 
sighing for freedom, and many ready to hazard to 
the uttermost for its attainments—can be kept in 
perpetual bondage? We frankly confess that we 
do not.” 


After some statistics, showing that the mass of 
the slave-population is concentrating, the editor 
insists that Northern patriots have a right to re- 
gard this as a national evil, and to act according- 
ly. 

“Now, why should our Southern brethren blame 
us for regarding this state of things as a national 
evil, and making every exertion in our power, con- 
sistently with the rights of others, to effect a change 
for the better? All violent measures we abjure ;— 
we seek only for lawful means, to accomplish a glo- 
rious end. We say, let the Colonization Society be 
encouraged, as an engine of much good—let the 
emigration to Hayti be encouraged also—let the pub- 
lic mind be awakened to devise still further expe- 
dients for the mitigation of the evil under which we 
suffer.” 

Ife suggests that Congress should take the co- 
lony of Liberia “ under its generous protection,” 
and then adds: 

“The facts above stated, relative to the number 
and increase of slaves in the United States, show 
the necessity of vigorous exertions now—if anything 
is to be done at all. Half a century hence—and, to 
all appearance, a bloody servile war will be the only 
road to negro emancipation. To remove 6,000,000 
of slaves from our shores will be utterly impossi- 
ble. To let them loose among ourselves will be an 
experiment of tremendous hazard. Toretainthem 
in slavery, when by the rights of nature they are 
free, will too probably, ere that, be found as des- 
perate an undertaking as it will then be to trans- 
port them across the Atlantic.” 

“ Half a century hence!” Thirty years of that 
half-century are gone; and we are now discuss- 
ing the question whether the American Tract So- 
ciety shall in any of its publications allow an al- 
lusion to the fact that three millions of human 
beings in this country are held as slaves, “ when 
by the rights of nature they are free.” The poli- 
ey of the Tract Society has been, and is, to “ sit 
down in quietness and close our eyes on the enor- 
mity of the evil.” Is that the policy of Christ- 
ian wisdom in relation to an evil so enormous ? 
Christian wisdom takes counsel not merely of 
fear, but also of faith—faith in truth—faith in 
right—faith in the God of truth and righteous- 
ness. 





The American Tract Soc‘ety, as organized at 








this metropolis, had been in being about six 


ture of “ Vigornius,” and discussing with much } months, when the present ruling editor of the 
Journal of Commerce could express himself on 
the evil of slavery in the fashion of which we 
He had not then 


have given some specimens, 
forgotten the lessons of his New-England nur- 
ture. The religious feeling of New-Eagland was 


as he then described it. 


among “aJl evangelical Christians.” 


jated in the South 


excluded ? 
determined at the outset. 
than of faith. 


*“ Carolinian” in the Boston Recorder. 


ing of Christian institutions in society. 


sary and benignant institution. 
was, “ Tush! Hush! Hush ! 
slavery ! 
dangerous to be spoken of. 
the avalanche in motion.” 
men prevailed. 


demand was yielded. 
was done deliberately. 





trary, that it was done unconscivusly. 
that it was done is unquestionable. 


the policy—is beginning to be obvious. 
other occasion. 


this policy ? 


and the profession of the slave-trader, are less of- 


dancing. 
thenticate on the widest scale, an administration 
of Christianity in which there shall be no syllable 
of rebuke for crimes that shock the moral sense 
of Christendom. The influence of the Tract So- 


more timid and cowed in the presence of the im- 
perious slave-trading interest. Asa comsequence 
(partly but not exclusively) of this policy, behold 
THE Soutuern Apostasy! 

sii 


THE PROHIBITORY LAW. 


-_-———_ 


We are indebted to Hon. H. J. Raymond, 
President of the Senate, for a copy of the Act, 
now before that body, for the Prevention of In- 
We ate 
sorry to find that in some of its details this act is 


temperance, Pauperism, and Crime. 


so imperfect, that its passage by the Senate is a 
matter of doubt. What the public want is not 
a law that can be bandied about by politicians, 
that will furnish a lever for perpetual agitation, or 
that by reason of an excessive stringency will 
either become a dead letter, or will excite good 
citizens to demand its repeal; but a law that 
shall so command the assent of the public, as just 
and reasonable, that all good citizens will unite in 
its support. 

The original Maine-Law, if we remember 
rightly, made no exception in favor of sacramental 
uses; so that the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper in that State, by the use of wine accord- 
ing to the primitive institution, was an illegal act; 
and the emblem of the sacrifice of Christ for our 
redemption was, for that purpose, an article cor- 
traband of law. This was an egregious blunder 
in the framers of the original law, which other 
States have provided against. But the act now 
pending before the Senate, exhibits a kindred 
carelessness of phraseology, and puts so stern a 
face upon “ prohibition” that many good citizens 
will be repelled by it. 

We publish entire the first three sections of the 
act, as engrossed by the Assembly, and reported 
favorably to the Senate : 

Section 1. Intoxicating liquor, except as herein- 
after provided, shall not be sold or kept for sale, or 
with intent to be sold, by any person, for himself 
or any other person, in any place whatsoever; nor 
shall it be given away (except as a medicine, by 
physicians pursuing the practice of medicine as a 
business, or for sacramental purposes,) nor be kept 
with intent to be given away in any place whatso- 
ever, except in a dwelling-house in which, ur in any 
part of which, no tavern, store, grocery, shop, 
boarding or victualling house, or a room fur gamb- 
ling, dancing, or other public amusement or recrea- 
tion, of any kind is kept; nor shall it be kept or 
deposited in any place whatsoever, except in such 
dwelling-house, as above described, or in a church, 
or place of worship, for sacramental purposes, or in 
a place where either some chemical, mechanical or 
medicinal art, requiring the use of liquor, is carried 
on as a regular branch of business, or while in 





then, and with few exceptions is now, very much 
At that time, the religi- 
ous feeling of the whole country, so far as it found 
expression, was very much the same. Nobody will 
pretend that the memorable declaration of views 
on slavery, drawn up by Dr. Ashbel Green, the Pre- 
sident of the College at Princeton, and unanim- 
ously adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, in 1818, was at all in ad- 
vance of the then common religious opinion 
Had the 
Committee of the Tract Society determined, at 
the beginning, that their publications, without 
gving out of the way todo the appropriate work 
of an Anti-slavery society, should utter courage- 
ously, freely, and continually, the common view 
and feeling of “ Evangelical Christians” on every 
question of Christian doctrine or duty in regard 
to slavery—the Society would have carried with 
it, in that course, the conscience of all the South 
as well as of the North, and the religious sympa- 
thy of “all Evangelical Christians” everywhere. 
No doubt there would have been weak and fright- 
ened expostulations, especially from Northern min- 
isters and church-members unfortunately domicil- 
-expostulations not unlike that 
from “a Carolinan” in the Boston Recorder ; but 
if the Committee had planted themselves on the 
principles authentically professed by the Presby- 
terian Church, how could their tracts and books 
have been excluded from the Southern S:ates, so 
long as the Presbyterian Church itself was not 


But the policy of the Society was otherwise 
The Committee seem 
to have taken counsel in this matter, more of fear 
There was even then in the South- 
ern churches a large but limited class, like the 
They did 
not venture to say that slavery is right, or that 
there is no antagonism between the institution of 
slavery and the complete establishment and work- 
Much 
less did they pretend that the slave-holding States 
were models of Christian civilization and religious 
prosperity because of their slavery, and that the 
free States, on the other hand, were helplessly 
over-run with complicated evils, social, moral, and 
religious, resulting from the absence of that neces- 

Their only ery 
Not a word about 
The subject is too delicate and too 

A breath may set 
The influence of such 
The fear of Lynch law and of 
Southern mobs—the dread of Southern dema- 
gogues—the danger of malignant opposition from 
ungodly men in the slave-holding regions—re- 
quired the suppression of every word that might 
seem like a recognition of the fact that there is 
in this country an evil so “ enormous ;” and the 
We do not say that this 
We assume, on the con- 
The fact 
The reason 
why it was done—in other words, the motive of 
Sut we 
may bring the motive intoa clearer light on some 


At present we ask, What has been the result of 
For thirty years, one of the great- 
est institutions of Evangelical Christendom has 
been testifying io effect that the institution of 
slavery, the buying and selling of human beings, 


fensive to God, less contrary to the Gospel, less 


perilous to the souls of men, than the practice of 
It has attempted to exhibit and au- 


ciety has tended to make the Southern churches 


[Marca 15, 1855. 





—— 
actual transportation from one place to ano 
stored in a warehouse prior to its reaching ¢} 
of its destination. This section shal! not ann! 
liquor, the right to sell which in this State ; . 
by any law or treaty of the United States 

§ 2. Any citizen of good moral character » 
an elector of the town or city in which ho ins... 
to sell intoxicating liquor, as hereinafter , 
may apply to the supervisor of such town, 
county judge of the county in which «yo! 
situated, or in the city of New-York to the en... 
common pleas, for a permit to sell pure and yp» 
terated liquor, for mechanical, chemical oy jy... 
al purposes, and pure wine for sacrament,! 
and upon such application shall make offids 
fore said supervisor (wno is hereby empowey 
take such affidavits,) judge or court, setting ¢,.; 
the town or city, and particularly desc: ibing 
premises and plac® in which he intends t 
liquor, and declaring that he is an ele 
town or city, and is not, and during t} 
shall sell such liquor, will not be a pedi. 
commodities, or the keeper of, or interes 
inn, tavern, boarding house, victualling-| 
ter shop, grocery, or fruit store, bar ro 
tionary, or other place of public entert: 
the keeper of, or interested in any theat: 
or other place of public recreation or ay 
or the captain, commander, agent, c'« 
of or on any vessel, boat, or water 
kind whatever, and does not and yj} 
judicial office during the time he ‘ 
in such traffic, and will not violate ; 
visions of this act. Of the num! 
the said supervisor, judge, or c 
first Tuesday of May in each year, 
each election-district in each town 
thereupon file in the office of th 
ty in which such liquor is to bi ; 
the affidavit made before said judy: 
court, an undertaking to the people o 
New-York, in the sur of one thousay 
ecuted by himself, and two good an 
sureties, to be approved by the supervis 
court, before whom the affidavit is mad 
knowledged before said supervisor, 
that he will not do anything contrary | 
has sworn in said affidavit, or violate a: 
of this act, and will pay all fines and « 
may be imposed upon or recovered ay 
all actions to be commenced und-r any 
visions of this act, and shall file a copy of 
dertaking and affidavit, certified by 
clerk, in the office of the clerk of the t 
in which such liquor is to be sold. No 
taking shall be approved by said su 
or court, unless said sureties shail | 
within said county, and shall severa 
the sum of one thousand dollars eac} 
above all debts, demands, liabili'ies, a 
emptions, and make oath or eflirma: 
have not become possessed of any pri 
able them to justify as such suretics, g 
dertaking and affidavit on being so 1 
thorize such per-ons to sell such | 
named for the purpose above nam 
described in the undertaking, for th 
year from the filing of the same as aforesi 
longer, except in cases of appoint: 
cies which shall be for the unexpired tert 
| three credible persons shall on oath « 
;complaint to any magistrate, that any px 
ing a permit to sell liquor as herein pr 
been unfaithful to his trust, or has im; 
the community by exacting exhorbitant 
sonab!e prices, such magistrate stiall 
mons requiring the person so compla 
pear and auswer the charge, and show cau 
him why his permit should not be an: 
taken from him; and if he fail to appear, or 
| the hearing, it shall appear to the satisfactir 
magistrate that there is just cause for s+ 
plaint, and that such person has abused | 
imposed upon the public, the magistrat 
upon entr judgment annulling his | 
cense, and shall give notice thereof to t 
visor of the town, or judge of the city 
said liquor-seller has been authoriz<d t»s 
shall proceed to appoint a successor to su! 
vacancy as herein provided. 

§ 3. Any person authorised as in the] 
provided, shall not do anything contrary t 
he has sworn in his said affidavit, nor shal! } 
any liquor known by him to be impure or ad 
| ated ; nor shall he suffer any liquor sold by 
be drank upon the premises where the same 
but he may sell in the following cases 
other: 

1. To any person of the age of twen 
years, being of good character for sobriety, ar 
inhabitant of the county in which such lig 
sold, or of a town or city adjoining said « 
provided the person selling the same shall ha 
good reason to believe, and shall believe, that 
same is intended by the purchaser to be used { 
some one of the purposes in the preceding sect 
named, and not to be sold, disposed of, or 
away, or to be drunk on the premises; or, 

2. To any person authorized to sell such |i 
as in the last section provided. 


’ 


ter 





Section provided, shall keep a book of sales, ir 


every sale made by him, which entry shall contai 
the kind, quantity, price, purpose for which, nam: 
of the person to whom, and time when sold, wh 
book shall at all times during business-hours !« 
Open to public examination by any resident ef t! 
town or city. Every person so selling liquor, sha 
file with the clerk of the town or city wher 
Sells the same, between the first and tif 
day of each month, a sworn copy of such «a! 
and of all purchases made by him, contain’: 
kind, quantity, and price, with an affidavit t! 
the same contains a correct account of th 

and all the sales and purchases made | 
during the previous month, according to his 
knowledge, information and belief. But nothing 
this act contained shail be construed to prev 
the sale by legal process (in case of the 

ency of the authorized liquor-seller) of any | 

h-ld by him at the time of such insolvency, t? 
any other liquor-seller authorized to sell by t 
act, nor to prevent the legal representatis 
any deceased person (who at the time of | 
cease was an authorized liquor-seller) from s 

any such liquors as may come to their poss 

as property of sueh deceased liquor-seller t 
person authorized by this act to sell liquor. 

The uses to which liquor is restric'ed 

“ mechanical, chemical, or med cinal,” and “ pure 
wine for sacramental use.” Suppo e nowa good 
housewife desires a teaspoonfu! of brindy to po 
into a jar of pre erves to k ep them from working 
or becoming moully. The licen 
shall sell her brandy for that purpose, wil! t 
able to fine and imprisonment, 


ei vender who 
Suppose tha 
der the old illusion that the process of eo! 
destroys the intoxicating principle, she desir 
little pure wine for her mince-pies, pudding 
sauces, and jellies; she wants it neither for 
chanical, chemical, medicinal or sacramental 

but solely as a matter of taste. Either sh 

not buy it, or the vender wil! be liable to fin 
imprisonment. 

Supposing that we want some pure aleob 
pour into our gas-meter, to keep it from freezing 
We could not declare upon oath whet! 
purpose was mechanical or chemical, o 
within the intent of the act. 

Suppose a little bay-rum is wanted 
family for the uses of the nursery ;—doubt 
those uses are somewhat mechanical, perha 
also, somewhat chemical—but not at al! i 
intent of the act. These are a few specime: 
of the harsh bearings of the phraseology o! 
act before the Senate. After our strenuous ¢!' 
to secure a Legislature favorable to prohib't! 
it will be a sad mortification if the whole \ 
is lost through the bungling phraseology 
framers of the act. We trust that the friends 
prohibition will be active at Albany to preve! 
such a result. The only way to prevent it 's, ' 
frame such an amendment to the act, as wil! com 
mend itself to commen sense, and carry the hear!) 
support of the people. 

There is room for improvement also 10 thi 
section that compels the registration of the nam 





of every fouyer, and of the uses for which b' 








Every person authorized to sell ag in the last 


which he shall enter, or cause to be entered, 
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buys. Laws to be sustained by a continuous 
self-sacrifice on the part of the community, must 
not be needlessly exacting. We want a Prohi- 
bitory Law that shall do its work clearly and 
efficiently, without unnecessary and unreasonable 
trammels. 





ane 
THE COPTIC MISSION. 


Ir ever we had a suggestion of the Spirit, it 
was when, in leisurely floating along the Nile, we 
were led to inquire into the religious condition of 
the Copts, and to send home to the churches of 
the United States an urgent appeal for a mission 
to that interesting people. If ever a mission was 
started at the most auspicious moment, that of 
the American Missionary Association to the 
Copts is thus begun. That excellent brother, 
Rev. C. F. Martin, writes to the Secretaries that 
he has met with a favorable reception, and al- 
ready has the offer of a school at Cairo, which 
would open his way to the hearts of the people, 
and to the work of evangelization. Perhaps un- 
til he gains sufficient fluency in Arabic to preach 
n public—which commonly requires two years— 
he could not do better than to open a school in 

onnection with the mission, employing Mr. Mu- 
This 


would give him a foot-hold in the capital, even 
Pa J 


d, his Armenian assistant, as the teacher, 


while yet prosecuting Lis own linguistic studies, 
Mr. Martin mentions also, that the same 
-teamer that earried him from Marseilles to Alex- 
ndria, took out four Jesuit priests and eight Sis- 
rs of Merey, to labor in Cairo. Surely it is 
time that evangelical Christians were awake to 
the work of missions in Egypt. If the proselyt- 
ng priest is there, why not also the Protestant 
missionary ? The mission to Cairo should be early 
re-inforeed, especially with a competent medical 
issistant and one or two good teachers and help- 
ers. May God speed the work ! 
lp 
THE CONGREGATION AL 


UNION. 

Wuat does one gain by the payment of one 
dollar a year into the treasury of the American 
Congregational Union ¥ 

le gains the feeling of an organic unity with 
others of the same faith and order throughout the 
land, 

He contributes to sustain a visible exponent or 
demonstration of that unity. 

Hie enjoys the benefits of an office four correspond- 
ence upon all matters relating to the welfare of the 
churches. 

He has the privilege of a religious reading-room 
and exchange, whenever he visits New-York. 

He helps maintain an office for statistical infor- 
mation, the results of which he receives annually in 
the Year-Book. 

The subscription of one dollar a year secures to 
each member these several benefits. Three thou- 
sind yearly members would sustain the Union; it 
Ought to have five thousand, Will not ministers 


dent hopes that negotiations pow pending, will lead 
to an honorable peace ; nevertheless, none of the na- 
tions relax in their war activity. 


with many of the neighboring New-England banks It 
is also felt by the Bank of America, Merchants’, Com- 
meree, ete., which do business with the South and 
West. We annex, in illustration, the following com- 


| parative figures: 
MONEY-MARKET AND COMMERCIAL NEWS. | 
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Deposits March 10. Deposits Dec. 80. 





ENDENT. 





TERRY—PRENTICE—At Brooklyn, L. 1., March &th, by Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, of Albany, Edmund Terry, and Anna, daughter of 
John H, Prentice, Esq., of Broukiya. 

POTTEE—FROST—At the parsonage in Potterville, Pa., Jan. 
lst, by Rev. J. G. Sabin, Mr. D. L. Potter, of Potterviile, and Miss 
E. M. Frost, of Rome. 

WILEY—TRICKLE—In West Jersey, Stark county, Illinois, 
Feb. 27, 1855, by Rey. R. C. Dunn, Mr. John Wiley and Miss 
Eunice M. Trickle. 

HULBOUORD—STAPLES—In Parishville, Ist Jan, by Rev. B. 
Burnap, Mr_ Westiy Hulboord, of Stockholm, to Miss Cornelia 
Staples, of Parishville, 

WELLS—BRAND—Also, 6th March, by Elder. G. Brand, Mr. 
Amos Wells, of Hopkington, to Miss Phebe Brand, of Parishville 

PARMAK—HEIGHT—Akso, at Parishville, 6th Mareh, by Elder 


Wheeler, Mr. Henry Parmak, of Bicknalville, to Miss Mary 
Height, of Parishyiile. 


; DIED. 

MASON—Suddenly, on Tuesday, March 6th, Mr, Wiliam Ma- 
son, in the 62d yeur of his age. 

GRAY—At Boston, on Friday, Rev. Frederick T. Gray, aged 51 


years, Mr Gray was formerly and for many years associated with 
Rev. Dr. Tuckerman in the ministry at large. 





: " : ® American Exchange... ....$5,643,000 $3,721,000 
No subject introduced into Congress of late, slavery | Metropolitan............+ 5,169,000 3,669,000 
of courfe always excepted, has produced so much ex-| Commerce............++- 5,880,000 4,505,000 
eitement and talk as the Collins Appropriation bill. America. nett eeerereeeees nett 3,632,000 
We attribute the success ef the measure to a generous ee enersnes snp a ay , eat ne 
sympathy for men who have earned for themselves and Republic. : . a : ; : C : F i 8 ¥ - 8,243,000 2'360,000 
the country an enviable reputation, in a most magni-| Manhattan............... 3.240,000 2.696.000 
ficent commercial enterprise. They should have an New LL Sr ee 2,883,000 2,264,000 
abundant reward, and itshould be givea ungrudgingly. Union... 2... eeeeeeee eee 2,676,000 2,162,000 
. OR 2,729,000 
What American has not been proud of the great "te aa eee et "2.498.000 1713.00 
triumphs of the Collins steamere—proud of «heir un-| Continontal............... 2,028,000 1,525,000 
rivaled architectural beauty, strength and safety, and 
proud of that speed which both challenged and dis- Total 13 large Banks, $48,524,000 $38,866,000 


tanced the most powerful competitors? While we thus 
approve of the liberal policy of our Government, we 
confess that the late action of Congress has convinced 
us that we are in danger of going a step too far. As 
things now are, it would be better we think to cancel 
all obligations, buy back the steamers in accordance 
with the original stipulation, and then sell them again 
to the highest bidder. The Government having faith- 
fully fulfilled its engagements, should then stand aside. 
No barrier, not a straw, should be thrown in the way 
of individual enterprise. The navigation of the At- 
lantie should cease to be a monopoly, and _ ita 
waters should henceforth invite, without restriction, 
the freést competition. 


| 

Increase of Deposits since Dec. $0, $9,658,000” | 

- : ae = | 

NOTICES. 

To whom ir May concern!—Picked up in this office, | 
on Friday last, a bank-note of a emell denomination, 828 


Tue St. Lawrence Association will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting at the residence of Mr Abram Barnes, North Lawrence 
Station, on the last Tuesday in Marcon, at 5 o'clock, P.M. 

By order of Association, B. B. Curigr, Reg 


! 
Tux Regular Monthly Meeting of the Board of Man-| 
| 





agers of the New-York Sunday School Union, will be held on Wed- 
nesday, March Zlst, at 4 o'clock, P.., at room over 8. 8. Deposi- 
tory. (Entrance, Park Row.) NaTHAN Lang, Ree. Sec. | 
Rey. T. F. Ranpotpu Merceix, of this city, will | 
reach the sixteenth of the unnuai course of sermons before the | 
ew- York Young Meu’s Christian Association, next Sanday even- | 
ing, lsth inst. in the Dutch church, corner of Lafayette Place and 
4in strcet,at Tg o'clock. Young meu generally are invited to at | 
tend, Sens. Lorp, Chair, Lect.Com. | 


Who-ever_is instrumental in 
shortening the distance between this country and 
Europe is, for the time being, the great teacher of 
everything American to the moat distant nation, tribe 

ad hamlet in the civilized or uncivilized world. We 
have done well to give aid and comfort to the infancy 
of a glorious undertaking, but let us now in our 
strength and manhood reject the continuance of a 
policy, so undemocratic, and unsuited to the onward 
progress of the country. 

The following will show the amount of money to be 


paid by the Government, the present year, for Ocean 
Mail service: bad 


City Tracr Sociery —A Regular Monthly Meeting of 
the Board of the New-York City Tract Society, will be held at 39 | 
Bidle House, Astor Place, Monday evening, 19th March, at half- | 
past seven o'clock, when all the members are requested to be pre- 
sent. isaac OnCHARD, Secretary, | 





City Missions.—Day or Prayer.—The New York | 
City Tract Society will huld a meeting on Wednesday atternoon, 
March 21st, at 3 o'clock, at Rev. Dr. Thompson’s charch, corner 
Grand aud Crosby streets, The Curistian community is cordiaily 
invited to attend. 


| 


‘ 7 
Tut Womay’s Hosritat Oxcanizen—The Woman’s | 
Hospital Association is now fully organized by the election of the 

following officers und Buard of Managers : 


OFFIC&éRs. { 


—— Mrs. David Codwise, First Directrese. 
2 atoit Deficiencies Mrs. Wm. B. Astor, Second Directress 
i as Fiscal Year. this Year. Mra, Dr. Valentine Motr, Third Directrese. 
Collins Line.... teetees .... $819,000 $559,000 Mrs. Jacob Leroy, Treasurer. | 
New-York to Aspinwall...... 261,000 202,000 Mrs. T. U. Doremus, Assistant Treasurer. | 
Panama to Oregon........ .. 828,000 249,000 Mrs. Dr. Horace coh aaa 
- h = A 
New-Orleans to Vera Cruz.... 69,000 ae Mrs. Dr. Horace Green, Mra. Wr. Alex. H. Stevens, Mrs. Dr. 
ee eee ae 200,000 200,000 | Warren, Mrs. Dr. Frank U. Johnstup, Mra, Dr. Barker, Mrs Dr. 
: Van Buren, Mrs. Dr. Marvin, Mrs. Corneliags Vubois, Mrs. Wm. 
WOO TARE. ..c6 ses peses OC ‘ 
oe cae Cuba y nome oe Edgar. Mrs. G. G. Howland, Mrs. Peter Cooper, Mrs. Br -Cheever, 
, Ps 4 eoeecccees é v0, 


Mrs, H. J. Raymond, Mra E.C, Benedict, Mrs. Mason, Mrs, Ro- , 
bert B. Minturn, Mrs. (ogden Hoffman, Mrs. A. P. Crane, Mrs, | 
Wo. 8, Skidmore. Mrs. D. WD. Conover Mrs. Hury J. Baker, Mrs. | 
Moses H Griunel!, Mrs. C. B. Hatch, Mrs. Elisha Peck, Mrs. J, 
Livingston, Mrs. Wm. H, Aepinwali, Mra. Hawkins, Mrs. J. Stur- 
ges, Mrs. J. C. Wheeler. 


Panama Railroad...........- 150,000 120,000 


ee Oerrrre  e $1,530,000 

We are informed that the agents of the Rothschilds 
and others, in this country, have made heavy contracts 
of late for Lake Superior copper, for export to France. 
It is said to be superior in value to that found in any 
other part of the world, as it contains a considerable 
portion ofsilver. When received, the copper is melted, 
refined, and the silver carefully separated Next to 
iron, no metal is used as much as this, and at no diz- 
tant day it may and very probably will be one of the 
leading articles of export to almost every part of 
Europe. Certainly in no other part of the world is it 
known to be more abundant or easily obtained. 

A very sly and secret effort is being made in our 
State Legislature, to introduce a law to allow COrPOTa- | once this desirable charity. 
tions to plead usury on all contracts and negotia Contrivutions will be received by Mrs. Jacob Leroy, Treasurer, 
tions where more than legal interest is paid for money. od eyed Seems dation: ape ae 
If this project succeeds, we may expect new specimens Mrs. Davip Copwiss, Ist Directress, 
of Dry-Dock Bank fiasnciering, which will put all past Mrs. on Vane hg 
transactions of a similar character into the shade. | ~ ad 
Such legislation is outrageously demoralizing. It will 


MEDICAL BOARD. 

J. Marion Sims, M. D, Attending Surgeon. | 

Ale - yens, M.D . P . 

Soecine ben o + Consulting Surgeons. 

cdw, Delafie me. D.Don ‘ . 

Joba W. Francis, M. 1 ’ { Consulting Physicians, 
The following statemeut trug the Board of Direction is in 
further explanation : 
Our special obj-ct is to aflurd accommodation and appropriate 
treatment for @ ciass of poor Women not otherwise provided for 
in our noble city. In this we feel ec nfident we shall have the kind | 
cooperation of the whole community. Our present organization 
is but temporary. We propose merely to take care of such cases 
4s are Low daily applying tor aid, and cannot be deferred until 
the completion of the great howpital, which we are happy to be | 
assured will be carried forward with all dispatch, | 

We fully betieve that our euterprise appeals strongly as well to 

the judgment as to the feelings, and that there are great numbers 
in our midst who would consider it not only a moral duty, but a 
Christian privilege, to assist in a work so baneficent. 
We have procured a house and Ouly need the means to open at 








and others see that it is sustained by a timely re- 
mittance of the yearly fee from both old subscribers | 
and new ? 
iia | 
New-Hamesuire Ecection.—The Nebraska policy of 
General Pierce’s administration has been again and 
more signally rebuked in his own State. The election 
took place on Tuesday. Governor Barker and two 
members of Congreee, Messrs. Morrison and Kittredge, 
were candidates for revlection. They were personally | 
opposed to the Nebraska iniquity, but had agreed to 
acquiesce” in it as a fact, and had endorsed the ad- 
The result is, the election of Metcalfe, 
Anti-Nebraska Dem. K. N., for Governor, by a clear 
majority of about 3000 over all others; of the entire 
delegation in Congress opposed to the administration, 
and both branehes of the Legislature, almost unanim- | 
In about twenty cities and 
towna, the administration have 18 representatives to 
97 opposition, In 65 towns, Barker has 9,168 votes; 
Metcalfe, 12,844; other parties, 1,634, As there are 
two U. S. Senators to be chosen, the next Congress 
will present the extraordinary epeetacle of New- 
Hampshire, the ancient stronghold of Democracy, 
ending her entire representation to oppose the ad- 
ministration of one who was long her own “ favorite 
con.” Nebraska did it. It is well understood that 
one of the new Senators in Congress is to be the Honor- 
able John P. Hale. The eountry and humanity will | 
welcome him back to the seat which he has adorned | 
and made honorable before. 


ministration. 


ously the same way. 





| 
———— 7*eo- —_—_——-—— } 


Correction—Mr. Lewis Tappan wishes us to say, 
that the allegation in his letter, of ineorrectnees in the | 
account of the proceedings of the American Board | 
was not intended by him to be applied to the report | 
of the proceedings which was published by Zhe Jn- 
dependent, but referred solely to the mistakes and in- 
ferences of the compiler, who prepared a summary of | 
the account for the Nonconfurmist. He earnestly dis- | 
claims having attempted to “discredit The Independ. | 
ext before the English churches” in his avimadver- | 
sions on the proceedings at the American Board. | 

Wixpuam Co., Ct—It will be interesting to some of | 
your readers to learn that the dew of Divine grace | 
has been deseending upon some of the churches in this 
county. In Abington there has been increased religi- 
ous interest during the past winter. The professed 
disciples of Christ have been revived and experienced 
more of the love of God. Some impenitent sinners 
bave been brought meekly to ask mercy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and give good evidence of a change of 
The last Sabbath was a very interesting day 
with us, when ten of our young converts made a pub- 
lic profeesion of their faith in Christ. These young 
persons were the first fruit of the revival. Others are 
indulging the hope of pardon and reconciliation with 
God. We expect in due time that they will join the 
church of Christ. Our meetings are well attended 
and solemn, while some are still anxious to know what 
they shall do to be saved. We have had no extra 
meetings, and no extraordinary means used, but God 
has graciously blest the ordinary means of grace to 
the conviction and conversion of sinners. To Him be 
all the glory! In the church at North Woodstock, un- | 
der the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Hine, there has also | 
been an interesting revival of religion in progress du- | 
ring the winter. A good number, some twenty or 
more, have teen hopefully coaverted to God. It has 
evidently been the work of the Holy Spirit, who is 
still blessing the mews of grace to the conviction and 
conversion of sinneis 

In West Killingly, under the preaching of Rev. Mr. 
Potter there hes been a most powerful revival of re 
ligion. During the winter months, about 100 persons 
have expressed hoy e in Christ. 8. B. H. 


heart. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE PACIFIC. 


Tue U.S. mail steamer, having been detained at beth 


ends of her trip, arrived on Wednesday morning, at 9 
o'clock, with European news to Feb. 27th. 


The Palmerston Ministry fell to pieces in less than ten 
days from its formatior, and had not been able to fill 
the places of the Chancellor of Exchequer, Home Sec- 


| shows the following variations: 


encourage repudiation, destroy confidence and credit, 
and do more mischief than our law-makers at present 
dream of. Such progress backward will not suit the 
present age. The Courier and Enquirer very properly 
says that 


will be devivered next Sabbath evening, the 1th instant, by Rev. 
Stuart Robinson, of Baltimore, Md.,in the Presbyterian (Dr. 
Pott’s) church, University piuce, corner 10th street. 

The exercises will commence at 73g o'clock. The public are 
invited to attend. 


der the patronage of the American and Foreign Christian Union, | 
| 


| 

Me. Wixstow Hatt, Springhi'l, sends us two dollars | 
for 1855, mentioning no State, Until he acquaints us with his 
proper post-office address, we shall be unable to attend to his re- | 
quest. 827-328 


Rev. N. W. Camr, of New-Jersey, will deliver the | 


“Too much care cannot be used in legielating 
upop money-contracta and upon everything pertaining 
to financial operations. We see that the Stat- 
of New-York holds above one-fourth of the banking 
capital of the whole Union. ‘The loans of its banks 
are nearly one-third of the whole Union, and their] yited to attend. Seats free. 
deposits nearly one-half of the whole. Hence the im-}| — - 
portance, in this State especially, of well-considered 
legislation, and of a nice regard to the rights and to 
the importance of capital. The capital and the labor 
of the State are so closely interwoven, that if we 
damage or decrease the former, the immense interests 
of labor suffer instantly.” 


thirteenth discourse before the “Young Peop!e’s Association” of | 
the Reformed Durch church in 2ist st., near 6th ave., next Sab- | 
bath eveving, March 18th, at7§ o’clock. All young people are in- 





= | 
. . ' 
Rev. Wa. B. Spracur, D.D ,of Albany, will deliver the | 
twenty-third discourse betore the “ Young en's Association” of | 
the South Dutch church, Fiftn avenue, corner Twenty-first street, 
on next Sabbath evening, 18th inat., at 73g o’clock. 


Me. James D. Gittis has written us a letter giving us 
some information concerning his subscription, and directioas in 
regard to it, but without giving us any ciue as to the post-office 
where the paper is sent. When we are informed, we con attend 


upply of y continues t cceed the de- 
The supply of money continues to excee pang pen ay pogo 


mand, and rates are falling. A large amount of paper 
is now discounted at 6 percent. Of course it is of 
the very best description and well indorsed. Money 
on eall, with prime bank-stock security, ean be had to 
almost any extent desired, at 6 percent, The note- 
brokers are doing but little business, as the banks are 
glad to grant all the facilities the business-community 
require, 

The California steamer, with $1,161,000 in treasure, 
and the mails of February 16th, arrived on Monday 
evening. The news of the failure of Page & Bacon 
had not reached San Francisco. 

The weekly Bank Statement ending March 10th, 








A Carp.—The subscriber would gratefully acknow- | 
ledge the honor conterred upon him by the Sixth-street Presbyte- | 
rien church and congregation, of the City of New-Vork, in consti- 
tating bim a member-for-life of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners fur Foreign Missions, by the payment of one buudred 
dullars to the Board. Francis Duncan. 
New- Your, March 12th, 1855. 








Tue Annual Meeting of the “ Mariner's Family In- 
dustrial Society” will be held at the Mariner’s Family Asylum, 
Staten Island, on Tuesday, the 2Jth inst , at 12 o’clock, M. 
Members and friends of the Socicty are invited to attend, Vis- 
itors will please 'eave the city by the boat from the fuet of White- 
hall et, at eleven o’elock, 

Per order of the Board. Mra, J. 1. Perry, Sec. 
N. B.—Should the day prove stormy, the meeting will be post- 
poned until the first fair day, . 


NEW-YORK CATTLE-MARKET.— March 7. 
Decreased Loans.............-0:- 
Increased Specie.........+.++eeee- 
Increased Deposits..........-. 
Increased Circulation.... 


. oo oe $54,828 
2. 339,426 
.. 295,604 
25,288 
Including the regular Sub-Treasury balance, as it 
steod on Saturday afternoon, the following is vhe 


For Beeves, at ALLeRTON’s Drove-Yarp, corner of Fourth 
avenue and Forty-fourth street, aud at CHamMBeRLain’s Hudsor - 
River Bull’s Head, feot of Robinson street. For Cows and Calves, 
Sheep and Lambs, (also for Beeves occasionally,) at BROWNING’s, 
in Sixth street, near Third avenue, and also at O’ Baign’s Central 
Bull’s Head, (for Cows, Calves, and Beeves only,) No. 9 Sixth 
street, and at CHAMBERLAIN’s. 


At ALLERToN’s Wasuctnatos Daove-Yarp :—Offered to-day, 2000 


er 





Buel Cattle ; offered during the week, 2000. 
general We subjoin the returns of the week in detail, together with 
COMPARATIVE BRECAPITULATION, the section of country whence the supplies came: 
Dee. 30. March 3. March 10. BEEF CATTLE: 

Loans.........- $81,653,637 $92 386,103 $92,831.775 wean 
Bpecie........+ 12,076,147 16,631,284 16,870,660 By the Hudson-River Railread...... ccscen 
Cireulation...... 7,075,880 7,108,708 7,131,996 a ~~ enenmemnpieeeeme on 
Deposits........ 62,828,020 75,964,520 76,259 924 Harlem Railroad..........----.... 200 
In Sub-Treasury. 8,382,000 4,536,857 4,440,131 From Illinois, on cars and foot ........... 255 

Ohio, on cars and foot.............. 635 


Governor Matteson, of Lilinois, has succeeded, it is 
said, in obtaining full security for the indebtedness of 


Kentucky, on cars .......... 
New-York State, on cara and foot.. 421 


‘ Connecticut, on foot........ ‘ 35 
Messrs. Wadsworth & Shelden, the late financial Pennsylvania, On foot......-..-66.. = 
“ : oe WU MRO, oc ccccvvescccccses 262 

agents of the State. His arrangements are such that RMR GN MOUE, ac. onaoaceeececc 143 
the deferred interest will be paid in a short time. New-Jersey, 0M fo0t.....++.-+ ---2. = 


OTHER STOCK: 


By the Erie Rallroad—Swine...... oie Oe 
oe mae .. —Sheep...... eceeee 285 
By the Hudson River R. R.—Swine........ 
By the Huriem Railroad—Oows and Calves, 17 
ee “ oe —Veal Calves..... 330 

- —sheep and Lambe 448 


Arrangementa have been effected with the American 
Exchange Bank, to act as transfer-agent for the stocks 
of Ilinois. 

A defaleation in the Pacific Bank was discovered 
last week in the accounts of one of the book-keepers. 
This arose from the Joose practice of allowing the 
checks to be paseed from the teller to the book-keeper 
before they were canceled, The Mechanics’ Bank at 


oe es —Swine€.........0 _- 
Hudson-river boats—Swine........  — 
There was a betier tuvply of beeves at market to day than 
for som weeks past, Dut prices remuin firm. Lo other stock no 
chapge wer.n noticing. 


Baltimore lost sixty thousand dollars a few years since ; . sen i es tie 
: : Reef cattle, extra qualit sr 100 lbs.... 00 a&12, 
by the sam@ means. Losses of this kind can be ob- —— e, — > i “Sioeo 261050 
viated by canceling all checks by the paying-teller, Dito oman ee tics saan s Seige .-$ 8.00 a8 9.00 
nit MOTI oc ce ccc ee secsces ceees —_— & 

and by a transfer of each book-keeper to another Cows and calves... .- ahbieks Sc eee $40.00 $45.00 
ledger every three months, or oftener. ieee Pex sie — inerenearevesiie = > a 
The market for Sterling Exchange has again ad- D tte extra...... pistes Conan 3 6.00 “s ane 
vanced. The lowest rate for the Boston ware of a Raa 
7 I > leadin Hwins (COED 808). ccccoseccccccccsccccce 5 a 6e. 

Wednesday was 109% to 1093. Some of the leading ener Seeataerernaetinsene i - = 
bankers refused to sell on Tuesday at less than 110 Ditto extra ........ ee <a: one 


but at these figures we hear of no important sales. AT BROWNING’S : 


. 553 api ate eat one qrssccesevecs © 00Gn O11.50 
The sales of Bank shares re the past me —_ 9 Gensand Giem........ eee — F000 

le than during any week o e Ditto oe Se eee. .00a 45,00 

enn en @ larger —e e 6 y h th 82 Veal Calves, live weight......... Sous 45a 7c 
past twelve months, The prices keep pace with the 3115 Sheep and Lambs—Sheep ..........- 3.50a 6.00 
improvement eeen in the Stock market generally. The —Lambs ........... 200a 4.50 


Mr, James McCarthy reporté selling 80 head of beeves, at an 
average 8 to llc. per Ib. One pair of extra catile, from New- 
Jersey, were told to Mr. Woodcock, of Tompkins market, at 1234 
ceuts, He aleo sold two pair of cows and calves, at $56 each, and 
300 sheep, of light qua.iry, at an average of $4, 


following have been the actual sales since our last 
week's report : 


Merchants’ Bk...128a129 }Bk. S N. York......104 


Fulton Bank........138 |Merechants’ Ex.......1034 AT CHAMBERLAIN’S : 

Manhattan Bank.....1234 Continental Bk......102 4 Pee EE. 200s se eeeseeeeees sense rename 
Seventh Ward.......1224)Nassau Bunk....--- -101 50 Veal Osives........... 2 6.00a 7,00 
Bk. of Republic......1174\Bk. Nerth Amer.9842100 3927 Sheep rn Lambs—Sheep . 2.50a 8.00 
Union Bank.. ...1144a116 }sboe and Leather Bx. .96 2.00a 5.00 





Mechanics’ Bk...---..116 | ‘orn Ex. Bank...... 97 
Bk. of America. 1104a1134;Hanover Bk...... .92a923 
Phenix Bank........110$#3t. Nicholas Bk...... 89 
Bk. of Com.....108a108iChatham Bank...... 838 


The market during the week has been steady, but t»-day the 
tendency was to rather low prices. Sheep are a shade higher 
than last week. Other stock about the same as before. 


aT O’BRIBN'S: 








retary, and Chief Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Raglan 


has resigned. Nochange at Sevastopol. The Russians | influence in our Money-Market. Large balances — 
attacked the Turks at Eupatoria, but were repulsed, | accumulating, as will be seen by the following, which 


the Turks not pursuing. 

Liverpool Cotton Market dull, 4 per lb. lower; 
Breadstuffs slightly declined. Manchester trade was 
dull. Console continued unchanged. Money is more 
abundant. 

It is noticeable that in the Parliamentary explana- 
tions, the membera,of the Government exprees confi- 





a DOD PION o.oi6c0 00 sn0ccc0se sees oe $ 8.00a$10 00 

Metrop. Bk.. oe -1064a1083 Ocean Bank. eoccoed 1a72 74 Cows and Calves ........ cc ccce cece 25.008 45.00 

Amer. Ex. Bk...106a107 {Ohio Life & Trust Co. 86 i atreriainrcinc een decuawenwes 5.00a 7.00 

Market Bank....---- 1054 Market steady, and prices without change. 
: . . RECAPITULATION * 
The policy adopted by our city banks to require Beeves. Cows ond Calves, Veut-Catves. Sheep. 
s i "4 i Allerton’s ........ 2000 1 
their correspondents in the country to keep them in| Aeron... 4908 = oe 
funds, to pay their drafts, is now exerting a powerful) Chamberiain’s..... 329 79 50 3926 
O’Brien’s ......... 260 74 86 —_ 
Total......... 3142 199 498 7489 
we copy from the Zimes : ai Sed ee fo es 
od MARRIED. 


“The banks of the interior have largely added to 
their New-York balances sinee the beginning of the 
year. The movement is seen in the deposit lines of 
the Metropolitan and American Exchange, who are tie 
correspondents for the redemption of circulation of 


RODMAN—FPLINN—Feb. 25th, by Rev. Darius Gore, Thomas 
8. }o'man, M. D., of Cleve'und, Cho, ca Mavy Flinn, of De Kalb, 
Llanos. 

SEARS—AYRES—At W.lliamstown, N. Y., on the 166h ult., 
by Rev. Dr. Gamege, Mr H-ury Seares, of Ore'da Depot. to Mire 





And one time, afier a minister aud Christian brethren had enjoyed 


; here and his hopes hereafter, and were about leaving. his counte- 


| to a window from which he could) see the sanctuary, and give ex- 
| ship with his people, 
| in the sick room with Mrs. Frost, he gave himse!f much to reading 


| Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq , 


| similar character. 


McKNIGHT—At Reading, Pa., 9th inst, Jobn McKnight. Esq., 
Cashier of the Office of Discount and Deposit of the Bank of Penn- 
syivanit. hic was the oldest cashier in the Stute. 


FROST—In Orwell, Pa., Jan. 17th., Mr. Aaron Frost, aged 76 
years. le was bora in Kast Windsor, Ct., Nov. 3d. 1778, at which 
place he united with the Congregational church. He was a man 
of great thergy, perseverance, and firmness of parpose; the un- 
flinching advocate of religion, and the tauhfal reprover of wick 
edness in all ages and characters, He was tnut Deacon F. to 
whom aljusion is made in the Oc, number of the Amer. can Mes- 
senger, 88 giving the last rebuke to Luman (., of Southwick. 
Possessed Of @ memory unusually attentive, a strong mind und 
religious zeal, be was an efficient luburer in the vineyard of the 
Lord, aud the betier prepared to appreciate and derive benefit 
from his superior religious privileges of sulting under the mois 
try, in Massuchusetts, Connecticut, New-York, and Penney! vania, 
of some of the most eminently pious and talented divines fo the 
American churches. But to no privileges did he revert wiih more 
pleasing Interest Lhan to the blessed praver-meetings weekly beld 
at his house, while at Southwick. With similar emotions did he 
refer to the prayer-meetings so precious to him in tuis place, 

Ic was his privilege to witness three generul revivals in the 
American churches, and very many of a loca! character. During 
the last yeur, as if conscious of the shortness of bis time to labor 
for Christ, he became increasingly attached to the sanc:uary aud 
people of God, taking all offered opportunities of encouraging 
Chri-lians and warning the impenitent. The same consciousuess 
led him often to an honest and erttical seif-exumination, in which 
iu portant Christian exercise, accompanied with fervent prayer, be 
would often spend hours in a grove near bis house. In his last 
illness, 80 Extremely painful, by spasms, affecting respiration oc- 
curring sometimes less frequeutly during the day, at others follow- 
ing one another in quick swecession, he would often pray, “ Lord 
give patience, Lord give patience, to endure all that is thy will.” 


a precious interview with him, talking of the Christian’s privileges 


nance brightened as it beaming wilh heavenly joy, aud he said, 
“How glad fam that you came in to see me, for L expect to spend 
eternity with you praising Gud.” Very often, especially on the 
Sabbath avd on evenings for prayer, he would move his ebair 


pression to bis ardent desires to go to the Lord’s houee and wer- 
Spending most of his time fur several years 


THE TIMES DEMAND IT!—NOW READY: 
MERICAN AGITATORS AND REFORMERS. 
By D.W Barrtvstr, Eeq. 490 pages, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
Agitation end Reform are the Watchwords of the age; and 
these sketches of the Lives and Writings of all the leading Re- 
Sormers of this country will be acceptable to the progressive spirit 
of the time 
Single copies sent by mail, postage-paid, on receipt of price. 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publi hers, Auburn arid 
a and after May first, No. 25 Park Row, New-* ork. 
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USIC AND PIANO STORE OF HORACE 
LVI WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, New-York. Opposition to 
Monopoly. Music at Greatly Keduced Rates. Notwithstanding 
the combination of music dealers w keep up the prices of non- 
copyright music agains. the interest of native composers, and their 
refuxal to extend to Mr Waters the courtesies of the trade, he is 
making immense sales—having abundant evidence, that he has 
public countenance and support, in h's opposition to the @reat 
Monopoly, and in bis efforts to aid Native Talent and to adopt 
the National Currency. His stock of American and European 
music 1s immense, and the catalogue of bis own publications is 
one of the Jargest and best selected in the United States. He has 
also made a Great Reduction in the prices of Pianos, Melodeons 
and Musical Instruments of ailkinds. Superior toned 634 oetave 
pianos for $175, $200 and $225, interior of as good quality and 
instruments as strong and as durable as those which cost $500. 
Pianos of every variety of style aud price up ts $1000, comprising 
these of ten different manufactories: among them the celebrated 
modern improved Horace Waters’ Pianos, and the first premium 
Lolian Pianos of T. Gilbert & Co.’s make, (owners of the ASolian 
patent.) Second-hand Pianos at great bargains. Prices from $40 
to $150. Melodeons trem five different manufactories, including 
the well-known 8. D & H. W. Smitn’s Melodeons, (tuned the equal 
temperament,) the best make in the United States. Prices #45 
#60, $75, #100, $115, $125, $1°5, and $150. Euch Piano and 
Melodeon guaranteed, The best ierms to the trade, schovis, etc. ; 
12§ per cent discount to clergymen ana churches. All orders 
promptly attended to. Music rent to all parts of the country, 
post-paid. xt the reduced rates. General und select catalogues 
and schedu'es of prices of Pianos forwarded to any address, free of 
ebarge, $25-340c 


N ACHINERY.—S. C. HILLS, No, 12 PLATT ST, 
New-York, dealer in Stexm Engines, Boilers, Planers, 
Lathes, Chucks, Drils, Purnps; Mortising, Tenoning, and Sash 
Machises; Woodworth’s aud Vaniel’s Planers; Dick's Punches, 
Presses. and Shears; Harrison’s Grist Mills; Jobnsoun’s shingle 
Mills; Belting, Oil, etc. 328-31-34-87-10 


7 ANTED—AGENTS TO ENGAGE IN THESALE 
of a beautiful Steel Pilate Engraving of the Lord’s Prayer 
and fen Commandments, Also otver choice engravings. Only 
& small Capical required. (iver 150 per cent. profit realized 
Address PD. H. MULFURD, 195 Broadway, New-York. 
328-329 ie? 


A BOOK FOR THE TRAVELER. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
ISITS TU EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES. By Rev. 
WituiaM B. Spkaoug, D. D. 12mo.cloch. $1. 
This wok, comprising un account of the author's interviews 
with many of the most distinguished men and women of Europe, 


will be found to be one of the most entertaining bouks of Lhe sea- 
80 


n. ALAO 
THE TEACHER’S LAST LESSON ; A Memoir of Martha Whit- 
ivg, late of the Charlestown Female Seminary. By CaTuarine 





especiaily of the Bible,in which he found great enjoyment; and 
when he for the last time took the Bible aud drew near the bed 
of Mrs. Frost, to read from its sacred pages to her, as he had been 
accustomed, his failing powers would not rally for the task; and 
he suid, ** Must it be that Lam never to read my Bible any more f” 
But when his disease, that would yield to nothing, was about to 
close the scene, he jay one day free from spasms, rejuiced in hope, 
ani committing his soul to God, he gently fell asleep in Jesus. 
Bust Wiodsor and Hartford papers ; lease copy. 3.G 8B. 


CITY MORTALITY. 
Weekly Report of Deaths in the City and Ceunty of New-York, 
from the 3d day of March to the 10th day of March, 1855. 
Men, 98; Women, 91; Boys, 160; Girls, 142; Total, 491. 
Among the diseases are the following ; 


ii wh ot eesindc ahek 5: Dropsy inthe head.......... 21 
Ee 0 ere on 
GN 05000 concen cone Of Fever, typhus. .......0...00 22 
Consumption. ........cccccee HR} 4 BCAFIMR.. cc cccccccccs 27 
Convulsions........... . 62)Heart, disenase of............ 9 
Congestion of the lungs .. ...  9\loflam. of lungs............. 32 

“ eer 7\Killed or murdered ......... i 
i, POULT Ce 9|Marasmus.......... coce 29 
NN 50s waneicnes0 0s 7\Premature biriu........ ee 
Delirium tremens............ On, 42 
0 eee RY Saveneldneianccanaad 1 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Parsons & Co, Frusatne, Lone I stanp, offer for sale 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of every desirable variety, 

with Exotic Planis, Koses, Vines, etc, The trees and plants are 

very thrifty, aud in fine condition, and purcha-ers are inviied to 
Visit their grounds and houses, 

For Cataiogues apply at 29 Wall st., basement 


328-832 








Hottoway's Ointment AND Pitts.— Any ulcer, wound 


or sore, even of twenty years’ standing, may be effectually eured 
by these celebrated medicines, For by their means, no limb need 


| be amputated, unless the bone be destroyed ; hence here is a cure 


for all. Sold at the manufaciories, No. 8) Maiden-lane, New- 
York, and No. 244 Strand, London, and by all druggists, ut 25 cts., 
328 


| 62 cts, and $1 per put or box 





Fever AND AGUE IN THE UUTSKIRTs.—Read the testi 
mony of Hon. R. B. Coleman, of the Astor House, in favor of 
Deshler’s Fever and Ague Pilla 
Astor Hovss, Dec. 15, 1854. 


Dear Sik: 1 will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did not cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by 
@ perfect recovery, I was troubled for several months with jaun- 
dice, billous fever, and fever and ague., Your Piils performed a 
perfect cure by their ase through a single course, ‘They were re- 
commeaded to me by a friend, to whom | feel greatly obligec. I 
shall recommend them with periect confidence in all cuses of a 
Yours truly, . B, Cotemay, 

Read also what Physicians say : 

We have used Deshler’s Pills, in haudreds of cases of fever and 
ague, and have never known a person to have a second chill atier 
commencing with them. 

Wa. A. Newat, M.D, Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. Neweur, M. D., New-Bruuswick, N.J. 
’ Vote from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghtysen, 

From the professional character and reputation of Dra, Newell, 
above-named, and ‘he esteem with which these gentlemen, with 
Mr. Deshler, are heldin this State, | take pleas: re in stating that 
any representations made by them ure worthy of punlic cent- 
dence THRO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

New -Bacnswick, N.J, Jan. 24, 1854. 

For sale by C. D. DESHLER, at the Wholesale Depdér, 241 
Broadway, and by all respectable Apothecaries, Br Buf w 

New Carpet Store, 231 Broapway.—The undersigned, 
having taken the new store just finished at 231 Broadway, are 
now prepared to offer to their fnends and the public the Latest 
Stylus or CarPerina anD OiL-CLoTus, at greatly redaced 
rates. Those wishing to purchase would do well tu call and ex- 
amine our stock before purchasing. 

Doveaty & Brotner, 231 Broadway, 


527-339 Pet. 34 4eor above Hurclay. 


Greag sale of Fancy Goods at H. 8. Rogerss fancy 
Bagaar, owiug to the extensive repairs to be made in consequence 
of the recent fire on the premises. The remainder of this immense 
stock, embracing Work-HKexes, Reticules, Papier Maché Work, 
Fans, Opera Glasses, Toilet-Buxes. Gec tlemen's and Ludies’ Dreas- 
ing-Cases, Dressing and Shell Combs, Elegant Statuary, Parian, Por- 
celain and Marole Vaseer, Newman’s celebrated Water Colors, 10- 
gether with the most choice selection of Perfumery and Soaps, 
with an endless variety of Tors tur the emusement end :nstruction 
of children ; all will be sold without revard to cost, affording an 
opportunity to our citizens to supply themselves with everything 
unigue and beautiful at less thau half of the usual prices, 
3261f.H. H. 8. Rovgrs’s Fancy Bazaar, No. 4:9 Broadway. 











Notice To Carpet Buyers,—Having completed the 
enlargement of my stores, 444 and 446 Pearl street., and haviog 
been appointed Agent for eelling Auburn Prison and Auburn 
Power Loom CARPETS, [ am enadied to exhibit the most extensive 
assortment of Brusselis, Three-pty and Ingrain Carpets, ever of- 
fered in this city. They were manufactured for the occasion. 

ALSO, receiving a well assoried Stock of New Patterns. Velvet 
and Tapestry Curpets, Oil Cloths, Ruggete, Table and Piano Cov- 
ers, Mattings, etc. All goods at retail—for cash only. 

Geo, E. L. Hvar, 444 and 446 Pearl, 
Opposite William arreet, N.Y. 


326-385 w 








YOPULAR SPANISH TEXT BOOKS.—NEW PRO- 
NOUNCING SPANISH GRAMMAR.—Vingut’s Oilendorff’s 
New Method of Learning to Read. Write and Speak the Spanish 
Langaage ; giving tne figured pronunciation of the Spanish words, 
with an appendix embracing a recapitula'ion of the rules given in 
the preceding lessons, a Treatise on the Spanish Verbs, and other 
valuable information. Also, a READEK and TRANSLATOR, 
containing selected pieces, Models of Letiers for a Mercantile 
Correspondence, and a Collection of the most popular Spanish 
Proverbs. Sy Francisco Javign Vinaut. I2mo. $! 50 

DEL MARS’3 GUIDE TO SPANISH AND ENGLISH CON- 
VEKSATION ; containing various Lists of Words in most general 
use, properly classified ; collestions of Complimentary Dialogues 
and Conversational Phrases of the most geuveral sunjects of tite; 
Proverbs and Idioms, Also comparative Tables of + oins, Weights 
and Measures; to which has been added a Treatise on Spanish 
Pronunciation and Orthography, and the whole work carefully 
revised by F_ J. Vinowur. 12mo, 75 cents. 

A NEW SPANISH READER AND TRANSLATOR; being a 
new mathod of learning to translate from Spanish into Eng!ish 
and from English into Spanish ; containing a complete Treatise on 
Spanish Pronunciation, & series of select Anecdotes, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and some social and mercantile letters, 
etc. By F.J.Visacr. Ll vol.12mv. $1 

Persons wishing either of the above books, by sending us the 
advertised price ia bills or post-office stamps, will receive it per 
mail, free of expense. 

Published by 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
328-330 


No. 411 Broadway, New York. 
Published this day : 
HE SPELLER AND DEFINER’S MANUAL. By 
Wittiam W., Smita, Principal of Grammar Schvol No. 1 
New-York, auihor ¢f the Speller’s Manual. 

This work is designed to supply a desideratum long felt in the 
school-room. It contains about fourteen thousand of the most 
useful words in the English language, correctly spelled, pro- 
nounced, defined, and arranged in classes, tog ‘ther with rules for 
epeliing, prefixes and suffixes, with their significations, rales fur 
use Of capitais, punctuation and other marks used in wriling and 
printing, quotations from other languages used in English com posi- 
tion, abbreviations, ete , to which 1s added a Vocabulary for refer- 
ence. Words which resemb!e each other in pronunciation, but 
have different meanings, are arranged together, and occupy about 
one-eighth of the entire work, containing nearly three hundred 
pages. The sentences for examples for pupils (each embraci 'g 
two Or More Of those words) will be found very instructive and 
interesting. While The &peller and Definer’s Manual! supplies all 
that can be desired in an ordinary dictiunary or speller, it fu-- 
nishes much important information that cannot be found in these, 
and presents 4 study, usually dry and uninteresting, in a natural 
and attractive manner. It is adapted to the capacities of chilaren, 
end will essentially aid the teacher in the work of instruction by 
suggesting questions and ideas that are very often overlooked 
amid the anxieties of the school-room. 

it will be found to be one of the most useful works for schools 
or self-instruction ever issued as a text-book, and its examination 
will abundantly repay any friend of education. 

Retail price 623g cents. Single copies, for examination, sent to 
apy part of the country, post-paid, on receipt of fifty cents 

Address DANIEL BURGESS « CO., Publishers. 

828 No, 60 John st., New-York. 





WRITING AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
H. WHEELER, LONG AND FAVURABLY 
® known, corner of Broadway and Murray street, has re- 
moved to new and eligible rooms, 845 Broatway. corner of 13th 
street. Afler 30 years of experience, Mr Wheeler refers with plea- 
sure to former pupils now filling some of the highest positions of 
trust both in legislative and mercantile business. 

With enlarged accommodations and facilities, a rare opportu- 
nity is given to acquire Rapid Businets Writing, a thorough 
knowledge of Bouk-keeping, and an extended course of Mathe- 
matics. 

Special provision for the acexmmodation of ladies, 

Ornamen:al penmanahb'p execated to order. $28-340* 


KINSLEY & DARLING, 

‘NO. 62 VESEY STREET, NEAR GRBEWICH, NEW-YORK, 
HOLESALE DRUGGIST=. Druggists, Grocers, 
Country Merchants, Manufactvmrs and Artizans will meet 

satisfaction by confiding their orders ‘0 os. Orders personally or 
by letter equally regarded in prices, « Wililies, dispatch, ere, 
' 














Ca! ga Ayres, daughter «f Des, David A of Williemstown 
the New-York country banks, and who keep accounts| N.Y, ’ _— ; 


WM. H. KINSLEY, 
$:7-828e CHAS. H. DARLING. 


N. Bapexa, an Assistant Teacher, With a Portrait, and an En- 
graving of the Seminary. 12mo, cloth. $1. 
The subject of this Memoir was one of the most distinguished 
and successful educators of the female sex in our country; having 
been at the head of the Charlestown Seminary more tnan thirty 
years, aod having educated, during that period, more than three 
thousand young ledies. The author of the bouk is an accumplish- 
ed scholar, aud was her assouciate-instructor nearly the whule of 
the time, fy so competent a band, this record of Miss Whiting’s 
life is presented as her ** Last Lesson” 'o her numerous wi iely 
scattered pupils, and to the world at large. 

Also, Juct Published, 

THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST; Or, Curistianity VIEWED IN ITs 
Leapine Aspscrs. By Rev. A. L.R. Foore Author of * Luci 
dents in the Life of our Savior,” ete. 16mo, cloth. 50 cents. 

* This is a small treatise oa Curistianity, in which are discussed 
(bristianity asa life; as a work ; as areward; as a culture; 48 a 
disciptine; asatellowsnip. Itis one of the few bouks that we 
feel tree to recommend,”’—Methodist Protestant. 

“*This litte work introduces a new author to the American 

public, and we venture to predict that he will prove a very popu- 
larone. I[tisa book to cheer as well as instruct; it gives not 
only tight but warmth,”—Hoston Atlas. 
The au’ hor presents Christianity, in its various aspects, with 
skill and power, having special reterence to some of the specula- 
tive errors of the the times, propagated from high sources.""—Pres- 
byterian. 

“ The author has written a very modest preface tu his book in 
which he claims for it much less than it s¢ems to us to be fairly 
entitled to. Itshows throughout a discriminating and thoroughly 
disciplined mind.”—Puritan Kecorder. 

“The author, who is nut yet known among us as he deserves to 
be, has taken his view from a stand-point entirely his own.” —tos- 
ton Journal. 

* The wpics are discussed in a style always lucid and simple, 
and with a toae of chastened i 8 well as Evangelic spirit.”—Epis 
copal Recorder. 

“Christians of al! ne mes w.!! reid it with deep interest “—Christ- 
ian Chronicle, GOULD & LINCOLN, 

323 331 : 59 Wa-hington s'reet, Boston. 

EWBURGH FEMALE SEMINARY, Newburyn, 
L Orange county,N. ¥. A. Barker, A.M, Principal. The 
Twentieth Session commence; May lat. The course of study is 
thorough and extensive, embracing physical, mental, and moral 
culiure, Teach rs carefully ins ructed in the scienve of govern 
ment. The best artist employed to teach Drawing, Paiuting and 
Music. A separate course given to those wishing to teach, em- 
bracing Drawing, French, Spanish and Music. Apply tothe Pnn 





By the author of “The 
Morning and Night Watches,” etc. 12mo. $1. 

“The writer is an adept at word-paintiog, and be has almost 
converted the history of the Apos:le of the Gentiles into a series 
of pictures, so vivid and gra; hic is his q@escriptive power, He 
makes the reader sec every importaat scene through waich Paul 
passed from the mountain ranges of Tarsus upon which his boy- 
hood gazed, to the walls of the Mamertine prison, where he prob- 
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AST WINDSOR HILL ACADEMY. 
4 The Spring and Summer term will commence on the first 
Wednesday of 4pril, and continue fourteen weeks. 
An Assistant Teacher is wanted in this academy, who will be ex- 
ag ted to give instruction chiefly in the higher English branches. 
¢ applicant must furnish good testimovials as to his abilities 
and Christian character. Salary $500, Address early by letter, 
or personally, REV. DR. THOMPSON, of the Thwoilogical Insti- 
tute of Connecticut, or the subscriber. 
J. BE. TYLER. Sec. of the Trustees. 
East Winpsor Hint, Ot., March 6, 1855. 82: 330is 


ELECT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at South 
bW William:town, Berkshire county, Mass, 
B. F. MILLS, , 
J. A. MILLS" , Associate Principals. 
The twenty-seventh semi-annual session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, May 2d. and continue twenty-one 
weeks. The number of pupils is limited to thirty. ‘ 
For circulars, containing full information, apply by mat, to the 
Principals at South Williametown, £28-330* 


LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
KOOKS, great and small, in plain and fancy bindings, but 
ull of cheap, usefal, and of goed moral and religious tendency, 
Pablished by the American Sunday School Union, and for sale at 
the Depositories. 
Philadelphia Depository, 315 Chestnut st. 
New-York, G, & Seaffoid, 147 Nassau st. 
Koston, Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornbill. 
Louisritle, Kentucky, W. IL Bulkley, 108 Fourth at. 
St. Louis, Missoun, A. W. Corey, 80 Chestnut et. 
Rochester, New-York, ©. T. Cherry, 66 Btate st. 
Charlestown, 8. C., William F. Hughes. co SD 


OCTOR HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN 
BITTERS, prepared by Dr. C. M, Jackson, Philadelphia, 


Pa., will effectually eure Liver Complaint, Dy«pepsia, Jaundice, 
Chronic or Nervous Debi ity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all dis 








tases arising from a disordered Liver or Stomach, sucli as Con- 
stipation, Inward Piles, Fullness, or Blood te the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Hearthara, Di-gast for Food, Fullness or 
Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking, or Fi attering 
at the Pit of the Siomach, Swimming of the Head, turricd and 
D Mcult Breathing, Flatteriog at the Heart, Choukin Sulfeea 

ting Sensations when in a lying posture, Dimness of \ , Dote 
of Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dall Pain in the id, De- 
ficiency of Perspication, Vellowness of ihe Skin and Eves. Painin 
the Side, Bact, Chest, Limbs, ete., Sudden Flushes of t Burn 


ing in the Flesh, Cucstant Imagininys of Evil, and Great De; 
sion of Spirits. 

The propri tor, in calling the atiention of the public & 
preparation, does so with a feciiug of the utmost confide 
its virtues and adaptation to the disease tor which it j 
mended, 

It is no new acd untried article, but one that has stood the tes 
of a ten years’ trial before the American people. and ite reputa 
tion and sale are uorivaled by any similar preparalions extant. 
The testimony ia its favor given by the most prominent and well 
known physicians and individuals, in a!l paris of the country, ie 
immense, J refer an» who may still doubt, to my * Memorsbilia,” 





reoom- 


or Practical Ruceipt-Book for Farmers and Families, to be had 
gratis of all the agents for the German Butters. 

Principal office und manufactory, 120 Arch s:reet, Philade!phia, 
a 3's 


NEW-YORK LUNG INSTITUTE. 
No. 6 ond Staeer. 

| | smegere nm FOR THE EX(LUSIVE TREAT 

ment of Diseases of the | ungs and Throat, by the Inhalation 
of Cold Medical Vapors, under the charge and control of 

GULLFORD D. SANBORN, M. D. 

This institution, the only one of the kind in this country, has 
now entered the second year of its existence under auspices the 
most favorable and satisfactory. During the past year over one 
thousand patients have been treated personally, and nearly /ifteen 
hundred by letter. Of this number, which is fur greater than has 
ever been @eated at any one Medical Institute in the world, during 
the same period, no? one has remained unconvinced of its superior 
curative effects in diseases of the Lungs and uir-passages ov 
old method of administering medicines into the stemach, While 
in many instances patients applied for treatment whose disease 
had progressed so far as to exclude all hopes of a permanent cure, 
yet reli f trom paim and sufferiag bave been obiained even from 
the commescement of the treatment and remedies. The trium 
phant succes: which it has met with even from the threshold of 
its advent is attracting universal attention, and the denunciations 
and opposition which it at first received from the hands of physi- 
cians, founded on ignorance and prejadice, is fast giving way toa 


er the 


careful and candid investigation of its merits. I most earnestly 
invite the attention of the medical profession and the pubiic to the 
following considerations : 

These certainly are important questions to decide ; whether the 
old antiquated practice of endeavoring to cure diseases of the 
lungs and throat by giving drugs into the stomach is beneficia! or 
injurious? Do they cure? or do they not? 
minished? or has it not? Isit a disease of the blood? or is it 
not? I Know that to many physicians, who are but “ Stercotyped 
Editions of antiquity” and its errors, an answer to these questions 
may be considered of Jittle importance, and they shrink like cow- 
ards from their opeadiscussion. Still | repeat the questions to 
their fifty thousand victims who are now under their Arnd care 
and prfessional still, and who during the present year will 
have died ‘‘aceording to science.” These I entreat to “ think 
close and ponder weil” 

For more than four thousand years various drugs have been 
poured into the :t»mach for the relief and cure of diseases of lange 
and throat, and for four thonsand years have diseases of the 
lungs, throat and air-pasgages been constantly increasing. The 
theory up »n which this practice is founded exists in the belie 
that Consumption was a disease of the Blood, manifested in and 
through thelungs. Hence the object torender pure what was sup- 
posed to ba rmpurs, by giving various medicines into the stomac 
which were supposed to be capable of accomplishing this object. 


Has consumption di- 





ably coanted tne hoars till he was delivered \o execation.” —N. C. 
Repository.” 

* The Carters publish a multitude of good books, but unless we 
greatly mistake, this will be reckoned among the vest of them.” 
—Puritan Recorder. 

ll. THE TRUTH ANDLIPFE, A Series of Discourses by Bishop 
Mclivaine, ovo, $2. 

“The sound Evangelical principles, the earnest feeling, the 
spirited, impressive style, and the fair and conclusive logic of 
these disc purses, we judge to be worthy of the excellent name 
they bear.’’— Evangelist, 

lil, ACHART OF THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
From the Creation to the Birth or Christ. 8150. 

“ The Messrs. Curter bave a new work desizned to present the 
outlines of Sacred History in the form of a chart. It is neatly 
printed on large pages, and arranged in parallet columns, sv as 
to show their contemporaneous relati ns, the principal epochs of 
all the countries that successively rose and flourished from the 
beginning to the me of Chri-t, The arrancement greally faeili- 
tates the remembrunce of these events, particularly their relations 
to each other, it is caretully and elaborately dune, and furnishes 
a fine method of studying history in its elemen’s.”—Kvangelist. 

IV. THE MIND OF JE3U8. By the author of the * Pootsteps 
of st. Pau,” etc. 40 cents. 

“The Mind of Jesus! The most glorious theme, for inquiry, 
study, aud thought, ever ae cog tomen aud angela . . . le 
in the bandsome volume before us, the autoor gives, ina series of 
some thirty chupters, an analysis of the »ttributes of the mind of 
Jesus, purtraying the pertect model of sinless, dignified, and ex- 
alrei humanity.”—Christian Ooserver. 

V. DisVOURSES On TRUTH, Deliverei in the Chapel of 
the South Carolina Qollege. By James H. Thorawell, D. D. 
12mo. 

** There is a depth of thought, sound reasoning, and clear eluci- 
dation of the sutjects under consideration, in ‘his handsome \ ol 
ume, which stamp the autnor as a master thinker, and a maa who 
18 bound to leave his mark in the world.”.—S. H. Herald. 

VL. THE AUPOBLUGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF 
THE REV WM. JAY. vols. 12m0. $250 

“These volumes contaia the memorial of one whose name will 
be held in lasting rememorapce, Our English correspondent re- 
marks ‘ that there has been no biographical! work so intensely in- 
teresting as this published among us for the la-t nalf ce tury.’ 
American readers will appreciate and honor his estimate of its 
merits.”—Christian Observer, 








“ As an Autobiography this will dot) g» alonz with Hugh Mil- 
ler.’—Journa!l. 


VIL PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. With 
Nores and Additions by (harles Mur:ay Nairne, A.M, 12mo. 
1 


* It wou'd be a work suprrerocation, at this late day, to dwell 
on the peculiar exc: licen ies O! Pa'ey’s treatise on the Evideaces 
of Christianity. Ut is mot prooa! le that it wil ever be superseded. 
Ita learuioy, its exactness, i'@ won Jeriui clearness of thought, its 
logicat force, are incomparable. (he American editor has forti- 
fied the points in which Paley has failed, und by his «dditional 
matter has unquestionably farnished the best as well as the satest 
edition of Paley extaat.”—Presbyterian, 

VL EVENING HOORS WITH MY CIILOREN; Or Con 
VERSATIONS ON THE GosPrkL Tory, Illustrated with twelve 
quarty plates, 

**This, every little reader will say, when he sees it, is the gem 
of the season. As & gifi-book for the young it stands wholly un- 
rivailed in its department.”—Phil. Herald. 

1X. THE GREAT JOURNEY. A pilgrimage through the 
Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Living God. By the 
author of the ** Muraing and Night Watches,” etc. [ilustrate t 
16mo, 60 cents 

* This litle book is written in the style of the “ Pilgrims Pro- 
gress,” and is a remarkably successful +ffort iv that kind ef wit- 
ing. It is weil filled to be a helper fn the Christian life, to guide 
the inquiring, to relieve the doubling, to strengithes the weak, to 
encouraze tne desponding, and to comfort the sorrowful.” 

X. FOLLOW JESUs. By the author of * Come to Jesus,” 
“IrisL” Il2mo. 2 cents. 

* We can heartily recommend this littie work. It is full of 
Christ. and whoever devoutly follows its pxgus cannot fail to be 
inspired with new zeal in tullowing the footsteps of him who was 
me+k and lowly in heart.”—Presoyteri:n. 328 $20 





SHEPARD & CO., WHOLESALE AND 
e@ retail Books<LLEeRs AND STATIONERS, 152 Fuiton 8 reet, 
between Hroadway and Nassau street, New- Yor. 
C, 8. @ Co furnish every variety of Books and Stationery at re- 
muikably low prices for cash. 
Blank Books made to order at the sho: test notice. 
0. SHEPARD, 
328 349w THOS G. FRENCH. 


GOLDEN HILL INSTILULE. 
CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH BOARDING 
School. Located at Bridgeport, Ct. Rev. G. B. Day, M.A., 

and Geo, W. Vater, Principals. 
Summer Term of 22 weeks, commences April 2d, price $10, 
Wiuter ” - na - Oct, Ist, “« 115, _. 
pavabie in advance. Pups will be recived at avy time. . 
(Og See circular at Chittenden ad: 0,’s, 73 Broadway, New- 
York. 
REFERENCES : 
Faculty of Yale Coll ge, New- Haven, Ct 
Chittenden & Co, 73 Broadway, | F. J. Judsou. M. D., Bridgeport, 
New-York vun 








Judson, Crocker & Co, 9 War-| S. Hartwell, Es)., Bridgeport, 
ren at.. New-York. Conn 

B. P. Beekman & Co,, 57 Bew.| 8. 8. Jones, Esq., Bridgeport, 
ery, New-York. yon. 327-2320 





EW RAILROAD MAP.—JU:T PUBLISHED BY 

A. Ranney, 195 Broadway, New-York, Bien and Sterner’s 
NEW RAILROAD MAP OF CHE UN(TED STATES AND THE 
CANADAS, compiled from the latest surveys and locations. by 
Zerah Colburn, Esq., Editor of the The Railroad Advocate. 

This Map shows at a glance all the completed and projected 
Bailroads; also, those in progress. Incompleteness and accuracy 
| am prepared to offer tt in comparison with any work of the kind 
ever produced la this country. Siz-, 25 by 37 inches, h«ndsomely 
burdered and mounted, and wil be sold at the following prices : 

Muunted on Rollers.......... iaktndiraiiabiaciciebnseiied $i 25 
Bound in Pocket form, gilt.............. mae 624 
In Sheets, beautifully colored ........-..40.000- 376 

Agents wanted to seli this map in all parte of the United states 
and Canadas, to whoin a liberal discount will be made. Sample 
copy, in sheet or pocket form, seut by mail (post-paid) upon re- 
ceiptof price. Those mounted forwarded by express, upon receipt 
of price. Apply to, or addr.ss, (post-paid,) A. RANN EY, Pab- 
lisher, 195 Broudway, New-York. oa 

N, B.—Edit rs copying the above shall rexive a copy eh e 
Map, free of postage. 


OUNG MAN—WANTED Lon aga WITH A 
family in Brook’yn ; to look after the house and grounds, do 
uta make rr bel F generally useful; must be of good ad- 
dress, of religious character, and come well recommend by his 
pastor. Salary $15 # month. One from Connecticut or Mas-a- 
chusetts preferred ; must be a single man, and paasess ali the avuve 
qualifications ; nope ovher need upp y. Addresa, post-paid. B.U., 
box 2787, New-York Poot-Office. 3281 








That this treatment has met with »o success I need only refer to 
the tables of mortulity from Consumption alone, when it will be 
seen to have been Increasing during the last twenty years at tne 
rate of five per cent. over and above the increase in population; 
and it is a significant fact that the world has never been eo filled 
with Patent nostrums, and people have never been #0 ¢rers si 


ely 
drugged as during that period. In the treatment of diseases of the 
lungs and air-passages, physicians have pursued but a routine of « 


requiring their patients to swallow the most sickening and 
disgusting medicines, like Antimony, Ipicac, Lobelia, Opium, etc., 
while Blisters, Setons and Irritants have heen faitnfully applied 
externally; af er they have been subjected to this orthodox sys 
tem of scientific martyrdom until their patience and purse ere 
exhausted, they are most kindly advised (to shirk responsibility) to 
swsllow bottle a ter botile of the most filthy and fatal of al! nos 
teum-— ‘od Liver Oil. No honest physician will deny that I have 
nt dravn a truthful picture of the plan now used in curing con 
sumption «ni o her dis: ases of the langs. 

It is this system of drugging which I assert is false in theory 
and fatal in practice. I boldly declare it to be murderoas—that 
it is rotten with the absurdities and errors of past ages. That it 
does not cure, { point to the fifty thousand graves yearly made, 
where lie mouldering the remains of “ wealth, worth and beauty,” 
who are dead monuments of ita healing power. No wonder shat 
one-fourth of the human family die with consumption, Not ado 
mestic hearth can be found that has not lost by its ravages the 
‘dearest one of all.”” The name sounds like a death-knell, and 
the mind associates it with the grave, the winding-sheet, and the 
worm. Never since the ‘‘ morning stars sang together” bas con 
sumption been cured by taking drugs into the stomach, whi'e 
thousan is have been eured by let/ing them alone. 

The system or plan of treating diseases of the lungs and throa 
at tie New-York Luog Institute, is directly cont, ary to thet’ rc- 
terre! to, and is also the theory upon which itis founded The 
princiyles or rules whieh are observed and strictly adhered *> iv 
the treatm nt of patients, are as follows: 

L, Ali persons, woether see. personally or prescribed by 
ke tte, are eapsc'ed to be under absulute control, and on 1 
evachions wil they be treated. 


u 


II, Disea es of the lungs and air-passages fre each treated hy 


its appropriate remedies, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


Catarrh, require distinct and different remedies, the application of 
which sre made direct and immediate, by inhaling or breathing 
thein as hereafier described, 

Ill. No patient is given drugs into the stomach, no ve 
allowed to swallow any nostrum while under treatment 

IV, Patienis are subjected to a course of physical training 
order to give strength to the muacles, and & increase the size aue 
capacity of the luogs. The most nourishing diet is enjotr en 
also the daily use of some formof alcoholic drinks, 

The meinod of Ishslation as here used is entirely new and "ores, 
and meets with the sanction and approbatiun of every physician 
who has examined it, and many have adopted it in their private 
practice. Insteud of adding to hot water the medicines to be in 
haled. (which is the o/d plan of inhalation.) they are used of the 
usual temperature of the air, Theinhaler consists of 4 small glase 
globe to which is attac ied aa elastic tube and ivory mouth-p.ece; 
in the globe is place1 a flue sponze upon which is poured a sma! 
quantity of the vapor desired to be used, The patient inha 
breathes air which has become medicated by being passed throug! 
By this method the lugs are filled with a plowsant 
and agreeable vapor three or four times daily. 

In regard to the success which attends this plan of treatment! | 


the sponge. 


is too well known to require the written evidence of those who 
have been benefited. Thousands in every State of the Union will 
attest to its curative effects. Itappeals at once to the reaso” and 
judgment of every iutelligens person who will give the subject one 
moment's reflection. That it 1s destined to work a complete res 
olation in the treatment of the largest class of diseases which 
afflicts the human family, is no longer a matter of doudt, /f is 
looked upon as the only reasonable hope for the Consumpti: 
valid, That ‘onsumpuion, in its first and second stages can be 
cured, has been again and again proven, There is no disease of 
the respirat ry o gans which can not be greatly re/iened when ® 
permanent cure can not be accomp! shed. 
TERMS OF TREATMENT. 
Persons who visit the city, and are under personal medice 





tion, are charged $30 per month, Eramination of Lung ti 
Chart showing their condition, $5, I will here add that it is not 
necessary for persons at a distance to incur the expense and 
fatigue of a visit to the city for treatment, but by sending a /«/ 
history of their disease, its duration, character of the cough 
erpectoration, appropriate remedies (with inhaler) will be sens 
sufficient for one month's use, with weekly advice, for $15. Such 
persoas arc as much under care and control as if seen personally, 
I atn ever willing to treat patients in connection with physicians in 
the country, and answer any inquirice concerning my treatment 
and remedies used. 

All commuuications must be directed to DR, GUILFORD D. 
SANBORN, New-York Lung Institute, No, 6 Bond street 

326-‘teow-is-B. 


REV. DR. CUMMING SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
NHE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED OF 
T these incomperabie readings are as follows: 

GENESIS aud EXODUS, on the Old Testament, 

MATTHEW und MARK, on the New Testament 
To be tuliowed soon by others. 

A distinguished New-England Clergyman, himself an author of 
note, speakes thus of the writings of Dr. Camming : 

“These readings are charac.erized by originality, discrimina 
tion, illustrati n, clearness, and spirkling thought. There is a 
charm about the whole series which seldom attaches to works of 
this kind, A minister can scarcely read a page without baving 2 
theme for a sermon suggested. I read no works of the kind with 
so mech inierest. *hriatian fi 

“ they are admtrably adaptet to the wants of Christian families, 
and, introduced in.o family devotions, will contribute largely to 
spirituality.” . 

Publi:hei by JOHN P. JEWETT & C ’.. '17 Wa hington street, 
Reston, JEWETT, PROCIOR & WORTHINGTON, Cleveland, 
Ohbia, 324-S32$is 
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COME TO JESUS! 


Who is willing to go to the Savior! He has graci- 
ously eaid, “ Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
east out.” May every reader of this article be able to 
respond to the voice that cries “Come,” in the spirit 
and resolve of the following lines: 


Just as I am—without one plea, 
‘ But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark spot— 

To thee whose blood can cleanse eaeh spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
With fears within, and wars without— 

O Lamb of God, I come! 
Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind ; 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in thee I find— 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—thou wilt receive, : 
Wilt welcome, pardon cleanse, relieve, 
Because thy promise | believe— 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—thy love unknown 

Has broken every barrier down ; 

Now to be thine, yea, thine alone— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


oe ————_———_ 


THE OPEN BIBLE. 


Lat our American Protestants advocate everywhere 
an open Bible and a sound American education, | re- 
peat, our liberties and all our splendid patrimony de- 
pend upon an open Bible, and the God of the Bible. 


* Land of the Weat, by pilgrims trod— 
Land of my heart, my peaceful home— 
Land of the tree, who dare to worship God, 
Nor feel thy triple crown,imperious Rome! 
’Tis thine to nurse 
The patriot’s arm, and bless whom iron despots 
curse. 


“ On thee, fair land, the light of heaven 
Sheds from above its influence bright ; 
O*‘ Word of Le’ to nations given, 
Who But the tyr@utghall deny the right ! 
‘ Dash’d be the rod 
Of the oppressor that insults the Word of God.” 
[ Budget. 


—_=>--oe 


Family Beading. 
JOHNNY, THE IDIOT BOY, 


How very sadly a fond mother feels when her 
child is wicked and disobedient! How many are 
almost ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Would that he had never 
been born!” so fearful are they that guilt will stain 
his soul, and moral darkness cloud his life. 

But, the other day, I went into a miserable hovel 
where poverty brooded with her most relentless 
frown, and I saw what I thought would make al- 
most any mother rejoice, if she could look upon 
her children all bright, well-formed, and healthy. 
In the corner, covered with rags, and filth, and ver- 
min, crouched Johnny, the idiot boy. He had ne- 
ver walked a step. His limbs were small and 
crooked, His hair was long and matted, and cov- 
ered a head too large for a full grown man, Had 
he been well, he would now be a lad able to run, 
and skate, and hoot, with boys of twelve or fourteen 
years. But here he sits from week to week, and 
month to month, and year to year, scarcely larger 
than a child of six or seven years. In the summer 
when it is warm, he can crawl to the door, or 
stretch himself upon the floor of the cabin, but this 
ig all. There is no other change for him. This 
one room and this one bed are all they have for a 
family of six. There are two chairs, one table, and 
some shattered boxes for furniture, and scattered 
upon the hearth, the remnants of such food as it 
seems impossible human beings can ever eat. 

I need not say that the cause of all this wretched- 
ness is intemperance and sin. The father seldom 
labors for a day, and all he earns is spent for some- 
thing to convert him into a fiend, debased and bru- 
talized. The mother is very industrious, but is 
scarcely less wicked than the father. Oaths and 
coarse, rude jests are continually on their lips. 

I had often heard it said that if a mother had a 
child to whom nature had been less kind than to 
the rest, she loved it more, and lavished upon it 
more tender caresses. But here I saw that the 
mother did not love her idiot boy. He was a bur. 
den, and she seemed also to think, a reproach. 
Whether it would have been possible to teach him 
to read, and a knowledge of God and a future world, 
I do not know; he had never listened to anything 
but curses, and he was continually muttering these 
—cursing his father and his mother, cursing the 
name of everything that he had heard, combining 
in every possible way the most dreadful oaths, and 
using them as his means of amusement. He had 
no toys—nothing in any way to divert him. Whe- 
ther he has sufficient mind to be conscious of his 
degradation, Ido not know, but cold and hunger 
he must certainly feel, and though he has never 
known a mother’s care, it cannot be that he is en- 
tirely insensible to a mother’s hatred. His little 
brothers and sisters are also taught to taunt him, to 
tell him of his hideousness, and mock his idiotic 
moaning. 

Will you go with me this cold morning to this 
miserable hovel? But Iam almost afraid to point 
out to you what I see, for we are in a Christian 
land, where civilization boasts its greatest triumphs, 
and the law of kindness is not only the natural but 
the Gospel rule. As we go through the streets, the 
strong and healthy are seen shivering, though 
wrapped in furs; and around every blazing fire in 
these comfortable mansions, is gathered the family 
circle, wondering how they shall survive a day of 
such intense cold. ‘Shiver, shiver, oh, how dread- 
ful!” is upon every tongue. But what says this poor 
idiot boy? Curses, curses! Curses upon the God 
that mide him, upon the mother who bore hin— 
curses upon everything he sees and hears. If it is 
cold in the well-heated mansion, what must it be in 
the hovel, on such a morning as this? A few coals 
are burning dimly upon the hearth. Every coun- 
tenance is dark with discontent, and deeper and 
more dreadful are the oaths muttered by the strong 
father than by the helpless boy. It must have 
been days since the poor creature has been moved 
from the hard uncushioned chair on which he sits, 
and now he cannot move at all, for he has frozen to 
his seat’ Who does not shudder and turn pale at 
a sight like this? Look upon those emaciated 
limbs, not half clothed, those filthy rags which hang 
loosely about the diminutive form, the little body 
covered with the accumulated slime of months and 
years, the squalid wretchedness of everything in 
the apartment, and then upon this poor boy, frozen 
to his chair by the filth which has accumulated 
upon his own body; and try to realize that we are 
in a Christian land, where the Gospel has been dif- 
fusing its light for centuries—where thousands and 
millions are spent upon gorgeous churches, and 
Christian people roll in luxury and surfeit with 
plenty! If we had heard of such an instance of suf- 
fering and neglect among forest heathen, we should 
mourn their pagan blindness, and be earnest in our 
appeals that the Gospel might be sent to them to 
teach them the sin of such cold-hearted cruelty. 
arenes = in the heart of a Christian city, 

. , e sound of the Gospel preached in 
all its purity, and permitted to look upon a scene 
like this! But I will not say Christian people are 

to blame, though I might trace the history of this 
monster-mother, and say she was brought up ina 
Christian family, who went every Sunday to church, 


and knelt every morning and evening around the 


| 


family a'tar, but who did not allow her to partici- | 
pate in any of those blessings, In a most unchrist- 
ian manner they neglected her, turning her spirit 
to bitterness, by oppression and reproof; yes, read- 
ing the Bible every day, and professing to appreciate 
it as the fountain of knowledge and the way of life, 
and never even teaching this poor girl to read, or 
impressing upon her mind directly, or indirectly, a 
single precept of its hallowed pages! She could 
scarcely have been more a heathen in Greenland or 
Japan. What wonder that she proves a monster 
mother, being the wife of one equally ignorant and 
degraded, and what can we expect but children 
doubly miserable and wretched ? 

It is true that the Gospel has not reached the 
hearts of many who call themselves Christians, and 
many are groping in darkness on the very borders 
of the way of light and life. 

But as long as there is mind and reason, there is 
hope in the mother’s heart for her child. If he has 
gone far astray, he may yet be brought back. If 
his soul is clouded by sin and stained with guilt, it 
may yet be washed in the living fountain, and made 
clean. But what hope has the mother to sustain 
her, when she looks upon the child to whom reason 
has been denied, to whom she can make no appeal, 
for whom there is nothing in this world but dark- 
ness, and from whom even the glories of heaven 
seem forever shut out? 

Let those who are weary with giving “line upon 
line and precept upon precept,” who tire of mimic 
steamboats, and railcars, and boisterous plays which 
denote invention and activity, and who “ see no end 
to the questions” which put their own knowledge 
to shame, just stop a moment ere they utter com- 
plaints, and dwell upon the terrible contrast I have 
but faintly pictured in Johnny, the idiot boy. 

M. M. 


——_-__— eGo 


JOHNNY'S QUESTION. 


“OQ mother, what do you think,” exclaimed little 
John Newton, bursting into the room where Mrs. 
Newton sat quietly sewing. ‘A slave-driver is go- 
ing to carry off Aunt Sophy, and John, and Caleb, 
and I don’t know how many! Mother,” he contin- 
ued passionately, “ shall I ask God to kill him ?” and 
dropping his head on his mother’s lap, he sobbed as 
though his heart would break. After some time he 
became more composed, and looking up at his moth- 
er’s face, which was bedewed with tears he said, 
“Have I been wicked, mother? You say I ought 
to love God and everybody, and sometimes I hope 
I do love the dear Savior who was so good and kind, 
and always did exactly right, and I hope I love a 
good many people. But mother,” he continued, an 
anxious look overspreading his face; ‘‘ you know 
how good Aunt Sophy was, when she took care of 
us, the time you were sick ; and is Mr. White one of 
God's children ¢” 

“T hope so, my son,” replied Mrs. N. somewhat 
hesitatingly, “‘ but God only knows the heart.” 

“But, mother, if people keep on doing bad things 
and doing them, must I say I hope they are good?” 

‘*No, my dear,” she replied, “not if they keep 
on doing what they are sure God is displeased 
with.” 

“Mother,” he continued, “if God had said 
to some of the angels, ‘Go and take care of Mr. 
White, for he is my own dear child ;’ and they had 
got down to the world just as he was taking the 
money from that slave-driver for Aunt Sophy, do 
youthink the angels would have wanted to stay 
with him. They are good, aint they ? I dont like 
to stay with the boys that fight, and tell lies, and 
cheat ; but it seems to me it was as wicked to sell 
Aunt Sophy as to do any of the bad things the boys 
do. When they get to doing wrong, I run off and 
leave them, for I know you want me to, and it seems 
to me I can feel your kind, sweet smile, even when 
I’m away at school; and mother, don’t you think 
that the angels, who are so much better than any- 
body, will run off and leave Mr. White? But no,” 
he continued, musing, “you told me they always 
do just exactly what God says. Mother, don’t you 
think God will tell them they may come back to 
heaven and let Mr. White take care of himself. But 
then God must take care of him, or he couldn't live. 
Ob, I do wish,” continued the little fellow, looking 
anxious and uneasy, “I do wish I knew whether 
God loves Mr. White or not; for he is an elder in 
the church, and if its right for Mr. White ¢o sei/ 
people, then its right for everybody. Mother, vo 
tell me if God loves those who sell people, and if 
He will take them to heaven ?”” 

“Get your Bible, dear,” said Mrs. N., offering a 
silent prayer that she might be enabled to answer 
her son aright. ‘The Reference Bible your father 
gave you on your last birthday.” 

“Its on the top shelf in the book-case,” he repli- 
ed ; “may I stand on a chair to get it?” 

“ Wait a moment till I finish sewing on this but- 
ton, and I will get it for you.” ‘ 

Just at this moment the sound of a violin was 
heard in the distance, coming along the street ; and 
John having run to the window, exclaimed, ‘0, 
mother, if there aint a whole hundred black men 
chained together in one string, and there is ‘ Lib- 
erty’ too, among them ; he was down in a lot help- 
ing kill a beef, when that wicked man came and 
took him off, and measured him, and looked at his 
scars, and then put him in jail; and thenI saw them 
down at the black-smith shop putting irons on him, 
and there’s Aunt Sophy too, I do believe, coming 
us here to tell us good-bye. Oh! I do wish I was 
a man; she shouldn't go.” 

In speechless agony, the poor heart-broken crea- 
ture soon after staggered into the room. She grasp- 
ed the hand of Mrs, N., and sank to her knees. 
Then amid her stifled sobs and groans, the only 
words heard were, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
After some minutes, as her spirit became quieted, 
she gasped, ‘Lord bless, b/ess, bLess those who 
have been kind to thy poor unworthy servant!” 

As she rose up and strained little Johnny to her 
heart, with streaming eyes, Mrs. N. stepped to her 
bureau, and taking a large printed Testament, she 
placed it in her hands, saying, ‘‘ The Lord be with 
you Sophy! I wish I could do more for you.” 

“QO, ma’am, you have already been too good to 
me,” the poor creature sobbed. Just then a hoarse 
voice was heard near the door, ordering her to come 
out and go along. ‘Come, none of your whine- 
ing!” exclaimed a coarse-looking ruffian on horse- 
back with a long whip in his hand, “ Hurry along 
and catch up with the others, or I'll quicken your 
steps for you; and stop that blubbering, or I will 
give you something to cry for!” 

Suppressing her sobs as well as she could, with 
no time to bid farewell to any others, and stumbling 
on as fast as her infirmities would permit, when she 
turned the corner of the street, little John and his 
mother looked on her for the last time till the meet- 
ing at the Bar of Judgment. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘‘Mother, Lion is a real noble fellow,” said John- 
ny, as throwing down his cap and satchel, he turn- 
ed to a large black Newfoundland dog which had 
just returned with him from school. “You know 
how he watches everything, and how he killed that 
big snake that was going to bite Alice, but you 
could’nt guess what he did to-day, could you?” 

“T suppose not, my son,” said Mrs. N. quietly, 
“what was it?” 

“ Why, Alice and Susan Smith went down to the 
pond to get lilies, and just as they were out on the 





log, trying to pull them in with a long stick, Tom 
Smith said, ‘ Come, boys, let’s have some fun,’ and 


started toward the pond, running and crying out, 
‘Take care of that snake—take care of that snake 
--take care— take care ;’and Susan was so scared she 
fell in and sank; but Lion shot away from me like a 
dear fellow that he is, and brought her out. Mother,” 
he continued, “I do believe I love Lion better than 
I do some people; but is that wicked?” Not waiting 
for an answer, he inquired, “ Mother, don’t you 
think God loves a real good dog, some; I mean one 
like Lion.” 

“ Why—yes, my son, I think there is reason to 
believe God feels interest in all the creatures He has 
made?” 

“Then you think He loves Lion some, don’t 
you? O you dear fellow,” he continued, throwing 
his arms around the dog’s neck, “I love you, I 
know I do; but come and let us go and see if the 
pigs have been doing any mischief ;” and away he 
ran, followed by Lion. After some time he return- 
ed without the dog, looking very anxious and un- 
easy ; and going straight to his mother, he whispered 
something in her ear, for the other children were 
now in the room. “I told Lion to watch, I did— 
wasn’t that right?” 

“Children,” interrupted Mrs. N., “you may go 
out now and play awhile ; I'll call you before sup- 

er.” 

P When they had all gone off, John continued, “I 
told Caleb to keep hid under the hay, and I'd bring 
him something to eat. He begged me not to tell 
anybody that would help the slave-driver to catch 
him again, and begged me just to bring him a little 
piece of bread, and said he was going to Canada, and 
he was going to keep trying and keep trying till he 
got his mother there ; and he looked just as though 
he meant it,” 

“Poor boy!” said Mrs. N., as the tears started to 
her eyes, “he little knows what a difficult task he 
has undertaken.” 

“ But God will help him, wont he mother ?” John 
anxiously inquired. 

“Why yes, my son, He'll help in some way all 
those who put their trust in Him ;” and continued 
Mrs. N. musing—‘I think there is reason to hope 
He will help in this case, for poor Sophy’s heart 
seemed to be all bound up in Caleb. He was her 
baby, as she called him, and she always said he was 
a good boy.” 

Mr. N. here came in from his shop, and having 
briefly informed him that Caleb had broken away 
from the gang, had taken refuge in their stable-loft, 
and that Johnny had left Lion to stand sentinel at 
the head of the steps leading to the loft, Mrs. N. 
sat with an anxious look for some time, and then 
said, ‘‘ What shall be done ?” 

“I'll think aout it,” said he, relapsing again into 
silence. 

The report of a pistol a few minutes after, coming 
from the direction of the stable, started him up; 
and hastening to see what was the matter, on reach- 
ing the barn he saw two notorious fugitive catchers 
on the steps leading to the hay-loft, Lion grappling 
the one in advance by the throat, whilst the one 
behind, haying broken his leg by a pistol-shot, had 
just got a pitchfork and was about plunging it into 
the dog's body. 

“Hold!” said Mr. M., seizing the fork; ‘Lion, 
let him go!” he said again; and the dog yielded at 
once to the well-known voice of his master, but re- 
solutely stood to dispute the entrance ; Caleb mean- 
while had slipped out another way and was off. 


CHAPTER IIL 

The next day was the Sabbath ; and in the after- 
noon, after all had been still for some time, Johnny 
spoke up and said, ‘‘ Mother, you know you told 
me to get my Bible the other day, and we'd see 


whether jit was wicked to sell people; and I wish 
you would help us to find out now.” 





‘I’m glad, my son, you remember what I said, 
and I have just been waiting for you to ask again, 
for I thought you would thus remember it better. 
Turn first to Malachi 2: 10: ‘ Have we not all one 
Father? and hath not one God created us?’ Now 
could anybody please ‘father,’ by selling Allie, 
or Mary, or little ‘sis’ or ‘bub ;’ and don’t God love 
His children that try to please Him, better than 
anybody in the world does?” 

“T know,” he continued musing, “ it would be very 
wicked in me tosell Allie; and yet the Bible says— 
yes, God's own book aaya—' Have we not aur one Fa- 
ther, and hath not ons God created us ?’and could any- 
body please God by selling Hischildren? Turn now to 
Matt. 19 : 19: ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self;’ Rom. 13 : 10: ‘Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor;’ and Mat. 7:12: ‘Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.’ ” 

“Then the Lord wants everybody to be just as 
kind to everybody they meet, as they are to them- 
selves, and to try just as hard to please everybody 
as to please themselves; aint that what it means, 
mother ?”’ 

“What do you think, Mary ?” said Mrs. N., turn- 
ing to a daughter next older than Johnny. 

“It wouldn’t be right to do anything wicked to 
please another,” she replied in a tone of half inquiry, 
“would it? I suppose the Savior wants us to please 
everybody when we can without sinning.” 

“That’s it exactly, my dear,” replied Mrs. N., as 
Mary sank blushing back into her seat, 

“Well,” continued Johnny, “it wouldn’t seem to 
me very much like any one loved me, if they should 
sell me; and I’m sure it wouldn’t be the way to 
please me; and I don’t think it would be doing 
what they would want done to them ; for anybody 
to sell father, or mother, or Mary, or Allie, or little 
‘sis,’ or ‘bub,’ or anybody else. It’s wicxep to sell 
people !” he exclaimed, starting up with great earn- 
estness, “I vo believe; and I’ll tell Mr. White so.” 

CHAPTER IY, 

“Where i mother,” earnestly inquired Mary, 
running into the kitchen, her cheeks all a-glow, on 
her return from school. Learning she was in the 
garden gathering strawberries, she was soon at her 
side saying, ‘“‘O, mother! Johnny is adear fellow ! 
Mr. White knows now, it was wicked to sell Aunt 
Sophy.” 

“ How did he tell him,” Mrs. N. inquired, deeply 
interested, ‘‘ Wasn't he angry ?” 

“Why we were coming along from school, and 
Johnny kept talking about Aunt Sophy, and won- 
dering how far off she had got; when just as we 
were close to grandmother McCampbell’s cabin, I 
looked back and said, ‘ There now, if there isn’t Mr. 
White coming now!’ so we ran to her as she sat 
knitting at the door, and you know her kind way 
of speaking to us children, and how she tries to 
make us happy, and how she’s not afraid of any- 
body. And Johnny said, ‘Please, grandmother, 
help me to tell Mr. White it was wicked to sell 
Aunt Sophy ;’ and then the tears came into her eyes 
and she put her hands on his head and blessed him, 
and she blessed you, too, mother ; and just then Mr. 
White came along, and I slipped round the corner 
out of sight, and she called out, ‘ And will na’ ye 
stop a bit, Mr. White ?’ 

“He came to the door, and I peeped through a 
crack, and I thought he looked just as though he 
felt kinder mean, and I felt sorry for him, but grand- 
mother did not seem to mind it, but went on, ‘ And 
what do you think, Mr. White? Isn’t it a shame 
that a bairn like this should have to teach you the 
right ways of the Lord, and you for mony a long 
year an officer in the Church of the Lord? Och! 
but don’t your conscience trouble you and cause 
you to pass wearisome days and sleepless nights, 
for selling that poor old servant of the Lord? Mr. 





White, Mr. White,’ she continued, ‘you must weep | 
tears of blood for your sin, if you ever expect to, 
get a place in the House of the Lord above. Re- 
member, remember the cries of that poor crature 
are ever entering into the ears of the Lord of Sa- 
baoth, and what will you po, what «ill you do, to 
square the awful account?’ 

‘He looked as though he wished the ground might 
swallow him up, but at last he stammered out, ‘I’ve 
determined I never will sell another as long as I 
live. I’m very sorry I was obliged to sell Sophy.’ 

“‘Obliged! Mr. White, osticep! I’m afraid that 
obliged willnot stand at the day of judgment. Why 
didn’t you rgther sell everything else, your land, 
houses, and all. I have but little—but little,’ she 
continued, looking round over her cabin, ‘ but ab, 
Mr. White, I would na’ exchange my possessions for 
yours. I have a good conscience, and the Lord is 
my everlasting friend,’ she exclaimed, turning her 
almost sightless eyes toward heaven, ‘and I’m afraid 
you could na’ say this.’ 

“ He stood for a while as though he hardly knew 
what to.say ; at last he remarked, ‘I trust I have 
repented of having sold Sophy.’ 

“ ‘Then,’ she continued, ‘ will you sell what you 
have, tothe last horse or cow, and cer Soruy Back? 
Think not the Lord will accept a repentance with- 
out a reparation, where reparation is possible. 

Gang awa’ to your home, and give no rest to yoursel’ 
till ye bring back the poor heart-broken soul; and 
sec,’ she continued, ‘that ye so arrange your af- 
fairs that she and none of the rest shall be sold for 
any debts ye may hereafter contract, before or 
after ye are dead and gone to your last account. 
Remember the judgment, remember eternity, and O 
remember Him who died to redeem your poor lost 
soul; and having shown mercy to the least of His 
children, may you find mercy of the Lord in that 
day !’” — 

Sr. Louis, 1854. 
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MARY’S ORANGES, 

Mary was on a steamboat, which was puffing its 
way over the beautiful bay of New-York. The 
wind blew chill and rough. The cabin was crowd- 
ed—the stove was red with heat—and the air so 
impure and disagreeable, that Mary and her mother 
preferred to encounter the cold air on deck to re- 
maining there. 

They sought a sheltered spot, where they could 
have a fine view of the receding city. The masts 
of the ships about the wharves were so numerous, 
that they looked like a forest when the winter has 
stripped it of its leaves. They were interested in 
observing the islands, some quite small, and others 
large. Upon Staten Island were many elegant resi- 
dences in every variety of style. There were so 
many evergreens, and so little snow, that it scarcely 
looked like winter. Mary was on her way to visit 
some friends. She was in such fine spirits that 
she enjoyed all she saw, notwithstanding the weath- 
er was so cold. 

On one end of the seat, where Mary sat by her 
mother, was an old woman rather thinly clad. She 
wore a dark-blue and orange-colored calico dress, 
a faded blanket shawl, and an old-fashioned straw 
bonnet, trimmed with blue and white figured ribbon. 
She leaned on the arm of the “‘ settee,” and scarcely 
looked at her fellow-travelers. 

As Mary was going on the boat, she met several 
Irish women with oranges. ‘‘Some oranges, ma’am ? 
eight for a shilling.” ‘‘ Oranges, sir? nine for a 
shilling,” they cried, holding them up in their hands, 
and presenting them before every passer-by. Mary's 
father purchased her several, and gave them to her 
when he bade her good-bye, for he did not accom- 
pany her any farther than to the steamboat. Mary 
gave an orange to her mother, and eat one herself. 
Her mother asked her, in a low voice, if she would 
not like to give one to the poor woman who sat 
next her. She smiled, and her eye brightened as 
she answered, “Yes, mother.” She opened her 
basket, and took out an orange. Holding out her 
hand, so as to attract the attention of the person 
she addressed, she said, ‘“‘ Would you like an 
orange?” The old lady looked at her pleasantly, 
and her thin, wrinkled face was lighted by a grati- 
fied smile, as she took it and said, ‘“ Thank 
you.” Presently she began to peel off the rind, 
and to suck the rich juice. She seemed to enjoy 
it much, Perhaps it was the first orange she 
had had during. the winter. Iam sure Mary en- 
joyed it quite as much as she did, for “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” I doubt not, if 
you could ask Mary which orange afforded her the 
most pleasure—the one she eat herself, or the one 
she gave away? she would tell you without any 
hesitation—the one. she gave away. She will not 
soon forget the “bless you, my child” expression of 
the poor woman’s countenance, as she looked so 
kindly and gratefully upon her. The poor and the 
aged have particular claims on our care, and 
we may often add much to their happiness by some 
little act of attention. Anna H, 
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THE IRON BRACELET. 


I HAVE seen many handsome bracelets—some of 
them wonderfully brilliant with diamonds, and rich 
with precious stones—but none ever interested me 
more, than one made of iron. It is worn by one of 
Hungary’s exiled daughters, and is part of a chain 
which bound her imprisoned generals previous to 
their execution by the Austrians. After their death, 
these chains were purchased of the jailor, by the 
prominent patriotic women of Hungary, and were 
divided into bracelets. These they promised to 
wear till their country is free, or till their own 
death, if they do not live to see that glorious day 
of liberty. 

This simple bracelet is rich in most touching 
memories. It speaks of the most heroic devotion, 
the most patriotic suffering, and the most self-sacri- 
ficing love of country. All the power and wealth 
of Austria could not induce its wearer to purchase 
personal comfort and independence by the sacrifice 
of a single principle. Labor, and poverty, and 
exile, have been welcomed by her, and cheerfully 
and nobly borne. The sight of this strange mo- 
mento of the loved and lost, has oftentimes strength- 
ened the over-tasked spirit, and nerved it anew for 
its work of toil and suffering. 

We Americans profess great love of freedom, and 
most of us are honest and sincere in our profes- 
sions, but we too easily forget those among us who 
are— 





“Wasting, with the woes of exile, 
In a foreign land,” 

and leave them unassisted to struggle for a liveli- 
hood. The wearer of the iron bracelet bears a 
name of which any woman might well be proud, 
and she is laboring most assiduously for her own 
support, and for the support and education of her 
children. She has not been entirely forgotten. But 
should she not be assisted, and receive such tangi- 
ble tokens of sympathy, that she may be assured 
her children shall be well educated, and prepared 
to occupy positions of respectability in this coun- 
try, such as their birth would have entitled them to 
in their own? 

It is difficult for any woman, even in her native 
land, to sustain herself and a family of children by 
her own industry, and give them the advantages of a 
thorough education. None but those possessed of 
remarkable energy and perseverance could succeed 
in such an attempt. How much more difficult for 
a foreigner, speaking our langusge imperfectly, to 


overcome all these obstacles, and obtain a comfort- 
able independence ! 





[Maron 15, 1855. 











Daughter of wealth, as you look upon the glitter- actually call into exercise a bo!d energy 


ing bracelets enci:cling your own arms, remember 


exiles, and do them good as you have opportunity- 
Anya H. 


Selections. - 

Rom. 7 : 16,17, “ If then I do that which I would not, I consent 
unto the law that it is good. Now then, it is no more I thut 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” 

Ir looks, I have no doubt, an apparent puzzle to 

the understandings of many, that a man should do 
what is wrong while he wills what is right; and 
more especially, that he all the while should be hon- 
estly grieving because of the one, and as honestly 
aspiring and pressing forwards, nay, making real 
practical advances, in the direction of the other. 
And yet you can surely figure to yourself the artist 
who, whether in painting, or in poetry, or in music, 
labors, yet labors in vain, to do full justice to that 
model of high excellence which his imagination 
dwells upon. He does not the things that he would, 
and he does the things that he would not. There 
is a lofty standard to which he is constantly aspir- 
ing, | even constantly approximating—yet along 
the whole of this path of genius, there is a perpetu- 
al sense of failure; and a humbling comparison of 
what has been already attained with what is yet 
seen in the distance before it; and a vivid acknow- 
ledgement of the great deficiency that there is be- 
tween the execution of the hand and those unreach- 
ed creations of the fancy that ar still floating in the 
head. And thus an agony, and a disappointment, 
and a self-reproval, because of indolence, and care- 
lessness, and aversion to the fatigues of watchful 
and intense study—all mixed up, you will observe, 
with a towering ambition, nay, with a rapid and suc- 
cessful march along this walk of scholarship. How 
often may it be said of him that he does the things 
which he would not, when one slovenly line or care- 
less touch of the pencil has escaped from him; and 
when he falls short of those pains and that sustain- 
ed labor, by which he hopes to rear a work for im- 
mortality. Yet is he making steady and sensible 
advances all the while. his lofty esteem of all that 
is great and gigantic in art, is the very steps, in his 
mind, to a lowty estimation of all that he has yet 
done for, it* aad both these together are the urgent 
forcea BY which he is carried upwards toa station 
among the men of renown and admirable genius 
who have gone before him. Now, what is true of 
the scholarship of art, is just as true of the scholar- 
ship of religion. There is a model of unattained 
perfection in the eyes of his faithful devotees, even 
the pure and right and absolutely beautiful and holy 
law of God; and this they constantly labor to real- 
ize in their lives, and so to build up, each in his own 
person, a befitting inhabitant for the realms of eter- 
nity. But while they love this law, they are loaded 
with a weight of indolence and carnality and earth- 
ly affections, which cumber their ascent thither- 
ward; and justin proportion to the delight they 
take in the contemplation of its heaven-born excel- 
lence, are the despondency and the shame where- 
with they regard their own mean and meager imi- 
tations of it. Yet who does not see that, out of the 
believer's will pitching so high, and the believer's 
work lagging 80 miserably after it, there cometh 
that very activity which guides and guarantees his 
progress towards Zion—that therefore it is that he 
is led to ply with greater diligence the Armor which 
at length wins him the victory—that the babe in 
Christ is cradled, as it were, in the agitation of these 
warring elements — that his spiritual ambition is 
just the more whetted and fostered into strength by 
the obstacles through which it has to fight its way 
—and rising from every fall with a fresh onset of 
help from the sanctuary, does he proceed from step 
to step, till he has finished the faith, till he has 
reached the prize of his high calling —Cua.twers. 


PROGRESS IN THE FUTURE. 


A pve consideration of the essential, and there- 
fore the unalterable disparity which separates finite 
and dependent minds from the Infinite Mind, will 
lead us to perceive that no future advancements, 
whatever, made by the former, in knowledge, or 
goodness or intellectual power, can in any sensible 
degree lessen the interval between the Creator and 
his creatures, even the mostexalted of them. Itis 
true indeed, that a humble class of beings may at 
length overtake and outstrip a higherclass; yet the 
highest shall never feel themselves to be approxim- 
ating to the Supreme Perfection. It is mathematic- 
ally and metaphysically certain that the finite can 
never measure the Infinite; and inasmuch as it does 
not either measure or grasp it, the symmetry of 
the Infinite can never be seem, or be otherwise than 
hypothetically assumed, or devoutly confided in. 
The attributes of God must therefore always sur- 
pass the comprehension of his creature ; and if his 
attributes are incomprehensible, the acts too, which 
are the products of those attributes, can be but im. 
perfectly understood. At least it must happen, in 
certain critical conjunctures of the universal scheme 
of things, that insuperable difficulties will present 
themselves, and that, as great epochs give place one 
to another, an abyss will open, into which not the 
most exalted minds can dare to look with a stead- 
fast gaze, and from the brink of which such will re- 
tire trembling. 

We may indeed sometimes have persuaded our- 
selves, in the fondness of speculation, that certain 
inveterate difficulties are now at last cleared up, and 
that the scheme of the moral universe lies all out- 
spread before us, as ina map. But the wise speedi- 
ly surrender any such conceit, and return gladly to 
the only ground on which men or seraphs can feel a 
footing—the ground of implicit submission to the 
Infinite Nature. It is indeed highly probable that 
the particular difficulties which embarrass our 
speculative theology, and which now afilict us by 
their formidable aspect, may utterly vanish at the 
moment when we gain a higher and more advan- 
tageous point of view ; and we may then wonder at 
the slenderness of those modes of thinking which 
could allow of our being staggered im any such a 
manner. But then the very same moment in which 
we clear the mists of mortality, the mysteries of 
heaven will open upon us; and these shall involve 
difficulties of a firmer texture, and such as shall try 
to the utmost the silent fortitude of the soul. It is 
not the vapors of the earth, but it is “thick clouds 
of the sky” that surround the throne of the Al- 
mighty. 

Yet we must by no means imagine that this new 
call upon the religious fortitude of loyal minds will 
induce a comfortless ora distracted state of feeling ; 
for, as in the present state, that very same spiritual 
acquaintance with God which gives occasion to our 
perplexities, supplies us also with ample means of 
holding them in abeyance, so that they do not smite 
the soul with dismay and despair, in like manner 
doubtless, shall still fuller discoveries of the Su- 
preme Excellence and Goodness abundantly sustain 
our confidence, animate our constancy, and give 
spring and warmth to our communion with Him, 
who, though “ past finding out,” is nevertheless al- 
ways glorious in benevolence and wisdom. We see 
it to be thus, even now, with the pious, who, al- 
though they may be exercised more and more 
severely, still grow, not merely in fortitude, but in 
peace and joy. And thusin common life, the youth 
contemns the troubles of childhood, and cheerfully 
encounters the more real difficulties of his entrance 
upon the world; and again, the man forgets the 
smaller cares of his youth, and bears up beneath 
the muitiplied anxieties of ripe age: each new pe- 
riod, in relieving us from one burden, imposes ano- 
ther, and a heavier, and calls invo play whatever 
fortitude we had acquired in our preliminary course; 
and yet does not forbid our continued enjoyment of 
existence. 

Again: a passive fortitude is not the only virtue 
which the training we are under tends to cherish : 
for there is a manifest purpose in the construction 
of the moral and social system, to call forth the 
more active excellence of courage, and the spirit of 
enterprise ; nor need we exclude (properly under- 
stood) the stirring sentiment of ambition. Can we 
doubt that He, who, in his word, is “ calling us to 
glory and virtue,” and who, by the same channel, 
enjoins a manly and vigorous discharge of our parts, 
is also, in the actual circumstances through which 
we are led, preparing the intellectual and moral 
powers for what they are to perform in another 
sphere. In the case of certain individuals, this ap- 
parent purpose occupies the principal place in the 
scheme of providence toward them. It is clear, too, 
that the noblest and most generous tempers—the 
very choicest minds, make the readiest proficiency 
in learning this lesson; while mean and inert souls 
—the selfish, the diffident, and the pusillanimous, 
although they may acquire something of the passive 
virtues, almost wholly fail in theactire. Adhering 
then to the rule of analogy, and confiding in the 
principle that a rational consistency, and an adapta- 
tion of means to the end, runs through the Divine 





proceedings, we conclude that the future life shall 


her who wears the iron bracelet, and her fellow- | 


epeeenienmeneteeents 


ee, 


» ANG pity 


pidity, and ambition too—an ambition 
i vain, but loyal. 
| In assuming so much as this, we are by non 
obliged to suppose that those who, in th a 
| state, shall have gone through their prob 
won immortal glory, are anew to becom 
loss, injury, or jeopardy of happiness, 
admitting any such supposition, we may 
conceive of a state of things in which there may b 
services to be performed, enterprises to be unj,. 
taken, and a promotion to be aimed at, such ag n “A 
but the bold, and the strong shall be equal to te 
none but the aspiring dare to attempt. Theg. _ 
vices may involve encounters with powerful and ho 
ty opponents, or they may demand sudden exertion: 
of intelligence, and a ready recurrence to resoure, 
under circumstances that weuld amaze and baffle 
all but the calmly courageous. And there may be 
high advantages to be snatched by the few wi, 
flight can be long sustained, and is the most steaq 
there may be dominations to be exerciged whit 
those shall secure to themselves who can prove " 
service done, that they are equal to the weight 7 
the scepter. It is surely a frivolous notion. if ane 
actually entertain it, that the vast and intricate = 
chinery of the universe, and the profound seher 
of God’s government, are now soon to reach area, 
ing place, where nothing shall remain to act ‘ 
spirits, through an eternity, but recollections o; 
bor, anthems of praise, and inert repose. No id. 
can do more violence to all the principles on whic’ 
we reason, than this does.—Tayior. 
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Ir we can perceive beauty in everything of (joq’, 
doing, we may argue that we have reached the tr, 
perception of its universal laws. 

True, taste is forever growing, learning, readin» 
worshiping, laying its hand upon its mouth becay. 
it is astonished, casting its shoes from off jis ¢ 
because it finds all ground holy, lamenting over 
self and testing itself by the way it fits things 

For there is that to be seen in every street ar 
lane of every city, that to be felt and found in eye, 
human heart and countenance, that to be loved 
every road-side weed and moss-grown wal], whic} 
in the hands of faithful men, may convey emot 
of glory and sublimity continual and exalted, 

Snape is only beautiful when it magnifies ang 
forth the forms of fair things, so negligence 
noble when it is, as Fusch hath it, “ the shadox 
energy.” 

There is large difference between indolent 
tience of labor and intellectual impatience of dei, 
—large difference between leaving things unfinic),; 
because we have more to do, or because yw; 
satisfied with what we have done. 

It is as easy to know the slichtness of 
haste from the slightness of blunt feeling, indole; 
or affectation, as it is to know the dust of a ra 
from the dust of dissolution.—Rvsx1n, 


earr 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT! 


Teo of them: The Queen will make a baro 
true man—even of Mr. Peto, the “ ignoble contra 
of the Zribune, The editors of The Independ: 
readers too, know and love the one English baror 
Sir Culling Eardley, the decided Congrevat 
and Dissenter. Sir Samuel Morton Peto, the Treas 


4 


of the Baptist Missionary Society, the practica 
handed philanthropist, will make a capita 
to Sir Culling. A blood-red hand is the special he 
aldic cognizance of the baronet! Times change—1 
and the Times has also changed. It continues t 
thunder away at Adminis'rative incapacity and 
causes, like a veritable Tribune of the people, so ths 
the Morning Chronicle shrieks out—“ Revolutior 
impending “Revolution,” perhaps, yes, in quiet Ea; 
lish fashion. The old British lion is not altogeth 
dumb and toothless; he will roaragain. The Sout! 
wark people have met, the Derby folks have 

+ speaking plainly ; to-day the inhabitants of Bath wi 
talk of Poland in public meeting, amongst the requ 
sitionists for which was W. S. Landor. Brave an 
liberal General Evans has epoken with some freed 
to a deputation from Marylebone: 

“He looked upon the present contest as one « 
more momentous character even than the great wa 
in which England was engaged after the French R 
volution. There never was eo serious a conflict | 
tween the nations of Europe as at present. He ha 
himself for many years anticipated the event, a: 
now they had arrived at the crisis. There could ts 
no doubt upon one point—namely, the earnest ar 
united desire of the people of Western Europe to « 
this great and important contest carried out jr 
perly and energetically.” (Hear, hear.) 

He expressed his gratification at the chang 
government, spoke with much warmth of the ‘ 
erous feeling, cordial kindness, and he would 
brotherly affection” exhibited on the part of the Fr 
army. 

General Commander-in-Chief, the Earl of Shaf 
bury, who has never failed in his desperate « 
prises, reviewed a battallion of his choicest ¢ 
yesterday. There was the music of hymns ani 
prayer in St. Martin's Hall, and hundreds of you 
maidens, and children gathered round the tea-ta! 
The meeting was for the distribution of reward 
those late scholars of the Ragged School Union 
have continued to behave well in the various indu: 
trial situations provided for them. 
tract from the Earl's speech: 


Take one short 


“At such a crisis of the national history as this 
God forbid that he should speak slightly of those deed 


be given likewise to those who grappled with, ar 
thus successfully, the powers of the Devil amidst « 
own teeming population. He wished for a combina 
tion of greater forces in this contest, that still greate: 
results might be won. Thousands had been reclai: 
ed, and thousands more would be reclaimed, to 
Christian life and to the pale of society; and t! 
agency of the Ragged Schools, amongst other agencies 
had been blessed with extensive success. Last yest 
there were 143 successful candidates for the prize 
103. each) given those scholars who had, in their cer 
vices and employments, conducted themselves w: 
during the twelve months preceding. This year ther 
were 327, of whom 19, however, having received t! 
last year’s prize, were not to be included in t 
year’s list. The whole number of candidates this year 
was 405, of whom 97 were rejected, not because 
fault was imputed to them, but only because t! 
eases did not fulfil the conditions, some being a litt 
below and others alittle above the prescribed | 

of age (all being excluded under twelve, ot 
eighteen years of age); and some of them pe 

not having completed, within a few days, the w! 
period of twelve months, for which it was re 
that they should have remained in one situatior 

327 scholars belonged to 53 schools in the Unio 

were 222 boys and 105 girls, each of whom br 
certificate of good conduct from his or her em| 

for the past twelve months.” 


It was a very happy and a very remarkable | 
ing. The Rev. Mr. Sherman, the Rev. R. Bick 
and Mr. Mechi, of city and agricultural fanx 
among the speakers. 


Srain.—It is with great regret that we find by 
reports of the Spanish Cortes, that the cause | 
gious liberty is not to be immediately benefit 

the restored action of that body. On the 8h, th: 
cussion of those passages of the constitution Ww! 
recogniz? Roman Catholicism as the reliz 

State was proceeded with. MM. Ruis Pons 

an amendment, that libe rly of conscience and of 
should be allowed to the same extent asin Rome. 1 
measure of freedom enjoyed under the shadow o! ~ 
Peter's Chair was thought too liberal for Spain, 4 
accordingly, the amendment was opposed by ™ 
Los Ileros, in the name of the committee on the 
stitution, as unsuitable to the present situation « f 
country. The amendment was summarily r 
MM. Orense, Suris, Juan Batiste Alonzo, and ot! 
members of the Cortes immediately presented anot! 
resolution, placing religious liberty under the gue'" 
tee of the constitution. This was at once rej**'e” 
the votes being, for 139, against 79. We read 
letter: , 
“Tae Minister of War and of Foreign Affairs w#!\ 
on the Queen, the day before yesterday, to transs” 
some business, Her Majesty took advantage of the 
presence, to declare that her desire was that, 10 
bases of the constitution relative to religion, the liberty 
of worship should not be directly or indirectly Pp" 
claimed, and that Catholic unity should be firm!y * 
tablished in Spain. The two ministers replied 
they were of opifiion that that was what ought to” 
done, as it seemed to be the general opinion o! 
country. But they added that they could not 24” 
it a Cabinet question, as they had done with resy° 
to the royal sanction.” 











of heroism achieved by other arms; but let some honor 
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Editors Hook Gable. 


Bows received at this office are announced timmediatel y 


Aeir titles, in our “Literary Record.” They are 





tren reserved for a critical notice in this eolumn, when 
they shall have been examined by the editors, Pub- 
isshers and authors thus have the benefit of a too-fold 
notice of their works ; but we cannot be « ¢ the pains of 
vending to publishers occasional numbers of The Inde- 


endent, with notices of books received from them. 


A Pasror’s Sxercnes, by Icuanon S. 

New-York: M. W. Dodd. 

Frew modern works upon practical religion have 
had so wide a circulation or have been so extensive- 
ly useful, as these two volumes of sketches froin the 
pen : We believe that more copies of 
this work have been sold than of any other strictly 


Srencen, D.D* 


’Dr. Spencer. 


is work in the country —excepting of course 
yublications of the Tract Society, Written 
phie and sprightly style, having the interest 
il narrative, treating of topics of the high- 


reliz 
the 
in a; 
of person: 
ment to every reader, their life survives that 
respected author; and while he rests from 


est 0 
of t} 
his lauors, his works do follow him. We can only 
ren e commendation pronounced upon these 
voiula 


that 


ya their first apppearance, with the wi-h 
We 
learn that a memoir of Dr. Spencer is jn course of 
preparatjou by his friend Rey, J. M. Sherwood. 


ivir fruits may more and more abound. 


Cusisy A Frienp; Thirteen Discourses 


By Newemiau 
us, D.D. 


Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 

We have devoted so much space to another 
volume from the same author, that the notice of this 
book comes altogether behind its time. Most will- 
ingly sould we forget all that Dr. Adams has writ- 
ten upon slavery, in the enjoyment of the pure 
Christian spirit—the serene, intelligent, yet fervent 
piety——that pervades these pages. The volume em- 
braces thirtecn discourses upon various incidents in 
the Savior’s life that exhibit him asa personal friend. 
It is the fit complement of that beautiful volume 
“The Friends of Christ,” which has already taken 
a high place in our evangelical literature. And the 
same charms of a chaste and simple diction, a deli 
cate sensibility, a nice perception of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, in the offices of friendship, 
a tender, loving spirit, and a glow of devotion, suf- 
fusing and subliming every sentiment—are conspi- 
euous in these related volumes, and attract the 
reader as to the very presence of the Master. 

Tur Woaps or Jesus; by the author of “ Night and 
Morning Watches,” ete. New York: Stanford & 
Swords, 637 Broadway. Published also by R. Car- 
ter & Brothers. 

A Peasant little book of meditation upon various 
teachings and promises of Christ, arranged for each 
day of the month. The meditations are brief, and 
serve only to bring out more prominently the mean- 
ing of the selected text. The spirit of the whole is 
excellent. 

The same house publish a beautiful book for 
children, called SunLticat THRovGu tne Mist. Itis 
a Series of conversations, between a mother and her 
children,upon Luther and the Reformation, in whicn 
the great principles of the Reformation are brought 
distinctly to view, and children are taught to prac 
tice in their daily lives the noble virtues of the Re- 
formers. The book is exceedingly well written, and 
bating certain English prejudices, in favor of aris- 
tocracy and the Church, it is unexceptionable in its 
teaching and its spirit. 

Tae Lirs, Times, AND CHARACTERISTICS OF JouN Bunyan 
We are indebted to Mr. H. Mansfield of New- 

Haven for a beautiful octavo edition of the weli- 
known life of Bunyan by Philip. The typographi-. 
cal execution of the book is admirable, and the il- 
lustrations, which are numerous, are in very good 
taste. A curious feature of the volume is the re- 
production of the quaint wood-cuts that were wont 
to figure in editions of the Pilgrim’s Progress nearly 
two centuries ago. 

Dr. Phelps of New Haven has carefully edited the 
work, and has prefixed to it a suitable introduc- 
tion. In this guise, the Bedford tinker will be wel- 
come to many a library and drawing room where 
his Pilgrim has preceeded him in all the richness 
of modern art. 


Tue Trura anp Lire—is the title of a volume of 
sermons by Dr. Mcllvaine, bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in Ohio, Wisconsin, published by 
the Carters—an indication of the company which 
Dr. Melivaine prefers, and of the sort of readers 
with whom his printed sermons are expected to find 
favor. Nobody need look within the covers of this 
volume to find the elements of an anti-Protestan 
system of doctrine. The author is an earnest and 
impressive preacher of the Gospel as it was preached, 
not by Laud, nor by Andrews, nor by Tomline, but 
by Latimer and Ridley. 

T ne Parat Conspiracy Exposkp, AND Protestantism De- 
YENDED, IN THE LiGuT oF Reason, Hi-tory, anv Scrip- 
rukz By Epwarp Brrecurr, DD. Boston: Stearns 
& Co. 1855. Second edition. 

Extensive learning, great power of analysis and ar 
gumentation, exceeding clearness and force of state- 
ment, with a thoroughly earnest and evangelical 
spirit, are combined in this timely and valuable 
book. It presents one of the most complete and 
useful discussions of its great theme that has been 
published of late years, while putting the whole 
into so small a compass, and developing it with such 
masterly clearness and simplicity of arrangement, 
as to bring it within the grasp of every intelligent 
and attentive reader. While its publication at the 
present time is made more opportune, and has 
perhaps been suggested, by the general agitation of 
the questions which it considers, it is neither a book 
of the hour merely, nor one for the hour. Itis the 
mature and careful product of many years’ investi- 
gation of the theme; and it will outlast transient 
political excitements, and remain a standard work 
for study and for reference, until the great ques- 
tions so long at issue between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism are finally decided, in the overthrow of 
the former, and the universal establishment over 
the earth of that pure and free system of faith and 
of worship which has its centre of precept and of 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, and its cen- 
tre of ordinances in the simple yet sublime memo- 
rial of Christ. We have never more honored the 
rare mental power, the diligent and exact learning, 
or the purified ethical and Christian temper of the 
distinguished author than while reading these 
pages; and we have rarely had a deeper sense of 
indebtedness to any writer, for a candid, sufficient 
and satisfactory exposition of a subject of command- 
ing importance and interest. 

The book ought to be circulated by hundreds of 
thousands of copies, and to be read by the millions 
of our countrymen. It puts Mr. Brownson in no 
enviable position; and it will be an interesting pas- 
sage in one’s study of the literary development of 
the country, to see how that indefatigable bully for 
the latest novelty in opinion and government, will 
contrive to extricate himself from the absolutely ir- 
resistible gripe of these rational, scriptural and his- 
torical demonstrations. Whether Dr. Beecher ever 
went through the preéxistent state himself, or not, 
we think it undeniable that he has put Mr. Brown- 





son into that state, as a theological disputant, for 
all time to come. The only resource we see left for 
the Papal lawyer is the one that used to be adopted 
sometimes, in other years, by a distinguished lecturer 
on theology, who could not answer the thick-coming 
and eager objections of his class, and so was wont 
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to elevate his hands, and exclaim with tragic and 

appealing gesture, “How irreverent!’ Whether 

even this will serve to cover the palpable discomfi- 
ture of the unscrupulous Reviewer, is perhaps hard- 
ly doubtful. 

SERMONS; CHIEFLY PRACTICAL. 
TER Oy THs West Cuurcu tn Boston. 
ner & Fields. 1855. 

Tue ripened fruit of a long and patient experi- 
ence of life, in its calm and even labors, its cheerful 
domestic and social pleasures, its unambitious liter- 
ary and professional successes, its painful disap- 
pointments and sorrows of the heart, its hop<s, en- 
deavors, submissions and rewards, is expressed in 
this clearly-printed and inviting volume. The char- 
acter of Dr. Lowell has long been honored among 
those who know him, outside the circle of his im- 
mediate associates in opinion and action, for its per- 
vading and unobtrusive spirit of philanthropy and 
piety. 
purely through the simple, affectionate, and brietly- 


By the Senior Minis- 
Boston; Tick- 


That character breathes peacefully and 


spoken sermons which constitute this volume. 
And while these are certainly not adapted to arouse 
the attention of those who, in this age of abounding 
and perilous worldliness, are habitually careless of 
religious truth, and while they will seem deficient 
in some most important respects to those accus- 
tomed to a different, and we must feel a richer and 
more inspiring form of Christian doctrine than Dr. 
Lowell has been accustomed to preach,—we can well 
understand that to tiose families for whom they are 
especially designed, who have been used to 
sit for many years under the gentle and purifying 
ministry of their author, they will have a value be- 
yond that of far more elaborate and energetic dis 
courses ; and that into many quiet chambers of re- 
ligious meditation they will enter with a benison, 
and af.erward dwell therein as a gracious presence, 
bese 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, March 12, 1855. 

Way was it that, at the public reception of Anthony 
Burns, last Wednesday evening, in the Tremont Tem- 
ple, the place was only ebout half filled with people? 
As I looked about that thin and moderately-interested 
assembly, most of the faces quite unknown to any 
public regard, I could not help contrasting the scenes 
with the enthusiastic demonstrations that attended 
every step in the proceedings of the rendition, only 
just nine months ago. Then the whole body of New- 
England tingled to its fingers’ ends. Then, for a single 
look at the black Baptist captive, thirty thousand per- 
sons would have rushed together to any spot within 
a mile of Court street. What makes the diff-rence? 
Is it that Yankee interest subside-, the moment Yan- 
kee energy has nothing further to do? Did the en- 
thusiasm that centred in that bruised and hunted fel- 
low-man depend on the suspense of his fate? Was 
peril the charm of his position? Was the intense 
concern of the community ouly a dramatic frenzy ? 
Is our feeling for the tremendous issues between right 
and wrong—justice and robbery—a man’s deliver- 
ance and a man’s enslaving—limited by the visible 
presence of the conflict? Or are gratitude and joy at 
a brother's restoration to himself less lively emotions 
than scorn at the oppressor, or wrath at the oppres- 
sor’s hired catchers? Some of the explanations sug 
gested by these questions are certainly much more 
creditable than others. In the abseace of positive in- 
formation, let Charity take her piek. 

Perhaps the most edifying trait in the meeting was 
its evident subjection to the epirit and control of the 
Christian Church. It helped the greas hope that the 
humane movements of modern society will yet take 
their reverent and right places, within the Eternal 
Fold, under the Master’s eye. If African Emanceipa- 
tion, if Temperance, if International Arbitration, if 
Lodging-houses, and Refurm-school:, and Kansas Emi- 
gration, are “ forces of the Gentiles” at all, the sooner 
they “come bending” to the Divine Lord of the race, 
and confess allegiance to the Organized Power of Spir- 
itual Life in which He dwells as its Head, the sooner 
One of the 
grand functions of Christ’s Church, in these days is 
to gather back, under her marshaling and mighty 


they will achieve their desired victories. 


hand, those noble but wayward impulses—those gen- 
erous but impatient spirits, those reformatory but 
sometimes refactory philanthropists, who are priests 
without consecration, Nazarites in all but the sacred 
vow, and who damage ther own moral ability more 
than they have yet found out, by deserting the Sane- 
tuary. The disinterested Gospel is perfectly willing 
anybody should borrow its capital; and it only asks 
the honorable acknowledgment of a true gratitude 
for payment. Men that stand on Christ’s side must 
feel, more and more, how shameful it is that some of 
the best engines for the social amelioration of this 
world should have been slipped clear of the one All 
originating Power, and should now be running, thongh 
with constantly diminishing momentum, on their own 
secular track; that men should be found more ready 
to visit the sick, feed the hungry, and rescue the slave, 
as Odd Fellows, as Free masons, as Leaguers, as Abo- 
litionists, than simply as fellow-disciples of Jesus. 
The fault is not all with the outside parties. And it 
is getting mended. Prophecy is fulfilled. We will 
not despair of seeing P. Pillsbury and William Lloyd 
Garrison and Theodore Parker—or at least their na 
tural suecessors—rendering the tribute of thanksgiv- 
ing for the conquests of Freedom to the Crucified Re- 
deemer and the Everlasting Iatercessor. “‘ The drom- 
edaries of Midian shall come—and the rams of Ne- 
baioth shall minister.” 

The reception-meeting, eo far as it went, encouraged 
these tendencies. It aided one to believe that there 
is as sound an anti-slavery sentiment within the Church 
as without. 
by gentlemen that respect the institutions of our reli 
gion, There was a good eprinkling of clergymen on 
the platform. Deacon Palmer presided. Rev. R H 
Neale offered prayer. Excellent brother Grimes, of the 
colored church, told the story of the purchase, with 
an honest pleasure in the result, not unmixed with a 
simple pride that Providence had given him a share in 
such great things. Rev. Mr. Kirk spoke—spoke good 


The arrangements had been clearly made 


Northern doctrine, and spoke it remarkably weil. 
Let him follow it up. Bat the Churchliest personage 
there, after all, was Anthony himself. That scarred 
and stooping body was the grand Apostolic figure 
There stood the humble, majestic, black, radiant rep 
resentative of Calvary and the Garden. I looked 
upon his meek, sad, thankful face, with a kind of awe. 
I hardly wanted him, or any one else, tu speak. lt 
was enough to turn towards us that disfigured cheek — 
to hold up that mutilated wrist, galled by the maua- 
cles ia a Virginia dungeon, for no crime but longing to 
be God's freeman. Yet he did speak, and so as to 
show that the capacity to move human hearts is in 
him, even independently of his strange, tragic fortunes, 
lending such an extrinsic fascina'ion to his eloquence 
He showed wit a3 well as pathos The militur, para- 
ders of Boston, who put on their uniform so cheerfully 
to execute the laws, have had many sharp sarcastus 
passed on them; but nothing, I think, has quite equal- 
ed this poor negro’s satirical accent, when he ead. 
“Oh, dida’t they look brave? oh, yes!” It is contem- 
plated, I hear, to educate Burns for a more effectual 
administration of the offiee he already holds us a 
Christian teacher. His experience, throughout his 
trials, proves him to be possessed of all the geutle, 
much-enduring graces of a missionary of the Crose, 
Men of one party object to buying slaves into liber- 
ty. Relatively, so does your corresponden’, but not 
absolutely. It is a flimsy argument, that the slave- 
holders will thus take courage to hold on to their 
“ property,” in the hope that it will all bring money 
at last They will hold on as lorg as they can, at any 
rate; but they know very well that such purchases 
must, in the nature of the case be very few indeed, 
compared with the whole slave population. Will the 
practice make Northera officers more likely to surren- 
der fugitives; their conscience being eased by the ex- 
pectation that the remanded captives will be set free 
again! No; because no official, who retains his place, 





has any reference to the slave’s prospects whatever ; 


to restore the bondman to his master, though that mas- 
ter should be pledged to mash his bondman into a 
jelly the moment he gets him upon Southern soil. 
But we are told such buying reeoguizes the right of 
property. Then you, the objector, would not, on your 
principles, buy back your own mother, if she were 
owned by a cruel and lustful tyrant. And how much 
better is your position than that so often, and falsely, 
attributed to Dr. Dewey ? 
not do for a mixed question like thia 


Rules so straight-cut will 
I believe that 
every purchase of a returned-fugitive exercises an im- 
mense moral influence at the South It attests North- 
ern disinterestedaess, showing that our opposition is 
something more than fine talk; and it demonstrates 
the impressive fact that our sensibilities cannot bear 
anything so horrible as the final enslavement of a 
human being that we have once learned to care for. 
Rumors have been cireulated that a new slave case 
Was coming on, two or three days ago, and that, be- 
fore the judicial trial of the Buras seditionists has be- 
gan. It were to be wished that some special grace 
might esdow Marshal Freeman with that happy faculty 
of reconciling natural kindness of heart with official 
fidelity, which a pleasant anecdote ascribes to one of 
vouch for the truth oi 
the story; but I trust nobody will feel called upon 


his predecessors. I cannot 
to contradict it, out of regard to his reputation! I 
only mention it, under strict confidence, to the select 
little circle that read The Independent. It ia eaid tha’ 
this ex Marshal has been heartl to remark, iu allusion 
to the Burns caze, “Freeman didn’t understand it. 
Now, when I used to get a warrant for the arrest of a 
fugitive-slave, of course | hal to look about a little, to 
find him. So [ always went down, the first thing, with 


’ 


the papers in my hand, into Court street, to Mr. 3 
oflice, (he is a Freeaoil lawyer and a member of the 
Vigilance Committee,) and said to hin, ‘ Look here Mr. 
——, lam under orders to arrest a runaway’; giving 
him at the same time a fall deseription of the fellow's 
size, appearance, name, ete, and asking him, ‘Now, 


Mr. 


where? 


, have you seen such a fellow about here any- 

It somehow happened, to by sure, after that, 
that J never found my inan; and so I never had a 
fugitive slave case; but that wasn’t my fault, you 
know.” 

My former statement, questioned by one of the reli- 
gious papers here, about the disposition of “ a consider- 
able part of the income of the funds of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, etc., is correct. 

Yours, TRI- MOUNTAIN. 
-@- - 


FYROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS. 

Taz admirable report of the untiring and philosoph- 
ical Health-officer of the City of London, (the city tech- 
nically, not the metropolis,) ought to be in the hands of 
the worthy and reforming Mayor of New-York, and 
studied by every municipal council in the United 
Statea Cause and eifect were never more strikingly 
presented : 

“In your population of 130,000, there have died from 
cholera in the last few months 211 persons, of whom 26 
were under five years of age.” 

“This mortality has been at the rate of 16 to every 
10,000 inhabitants of the city.” 

There was much reason to fear for “the city”: 

“In the whole mile-and-a-balf of its length, it is be- 
side the river. Parts of it are low, and have their 
drainage influenced by the tide. It is traversed by 
yreat streams of refuse from surrounding districts. It 
presents the offensive outlets of many large sewers. 
Its houses stand close together, often with htule light or 
air. lo fixed population, excluding the thousands who 
frequent it only by day, it is among the most crowded 
paris of the metropolis, and 1t contains much poverty 
aud pauperism. 

“A year ago, considering these things prospectively, 
[ could not but feel great alarm as to what amount ef 
epidemie-suffering the city mightexperience. Former 
encounters, too, had shown how vulnerable we were, 
and it was impossible to forget the well known ten- 
dency of the disease to revisit places which it has once 
ravaged, But against those threatening auguries at 
least one good was to be counted. Unlike the rest ot 
the metropolis, the city had a sanitary government. 
| For some years you had been giving care to the phys- 
ical conditions of public health. You had paved and 
scvured the city, even through its courts aud allevs. 
You had established daily scavenging. You had almost 
abolished cexspools, You had put water within the 
reach of all You had done something (little was in 
yvur power) against over-crowding. You had eet on 
fuot the periodical inspection of houses, with a view to 
their better cleanliness.” 





[Considering the piercing sanitary outery made by 
the press and in parliament, these facts will strike 
well-informed Americans as extraordiaary ; but so it 
is. American gentlemen are often astonished that the 
“dirty London,” of the English press, is so clean, and 
that every third person is not 6 bozgar. | 

Here is gigantic labor 

“ There bas been made, and in many parts repeated, 
a methodical inspection of the city. Going from house 
to house and from room to room, with tabulated forms 
in their hands, for the registration of every hurtful 
particular, your inspectors have thus visited and re- 
visited at least nine thousasd houses. 

“Sanitary «examination made in the spirit of your acts 
of parhament does not restrict itself to gross common 
nulsaners, or require, as the condition for interference, 
asowething which may be removed in a eart. Your 
inspection, so far as it could be rendered practical, has 
not sto; ped short of any details affecting the whole- 
someuess of & house. Your orders have extended to 
the trapping of sioks, to the acting of valves, to the 
dryness of cellars, to the paving of yarda, to the fixing 
of ball-eocks to the height of water pressure. 

* Less systematically indeed, and less speedily, this 
process had been advancing before. Since 1848, I re- 
peat you had been effecting great changes in most of 
our poorer neighborhoods. But sanitary evils tend to 
relap-e, and one retrospect may show you how much 
rewained to do, and how important have been the 
labors of the year. For though the 9,000 houses 
which figure in your returns had neurly all been under 
previous survey, yet during the present year more 
thao 3,600 of the number have required and under- 
gone your legal orders for the abatement of causes of 
diseaxe, 

* Persons not acquainted with the difficulties of sani- 
tary administration will hardly conceive how much 
care and labor have gone to the execution of this task 
The +ff-cts may be transient, but for a while it greatly 
bettered the physical conditions about our masses of 
population, and if we may fairly believe that these 
measures of improvement have determined ovr eom- 
parative immunity from pestilence, to reflect on this 
resnlt will greatly reward all that have be-n concerned 
ip its accomplishment, ee 

“Lt has been my principal aim in this Report, briefly 
to set Defure you the coincidence of two facts. First, 
that you have suffered from cholera below your former 
mortality in the proportion of 211 to 728, below the 
metropolitan mortality in the proportion of 16 to 45, 
aud even below the lighter mortality on the north 
-ide of the Thames (from Hampstead to the river) in 
the propor ioa of 16 to 26; seeondly, that for many 
invcths betore the outbreak of cholera there had been 
extensively prosecuted through the entire city such 
aitainab @ sanitary measures as you deemed the best 
protection azainst disease.” 


Space must be found for the closing paragraph :— 


“And if, indeed, it be true, as I believe, that through 
your timely precaution many human lives have been 
saved and much human suffering averted, this illustra- 
lion of a great principle coud have come at no more 
appropriate moment than vow—never eould philan- 
thruphy more ardently bave wished—never could the 
exivencies of a time have more imperatively claimed 
that the promises of sanitary medicine should largely 
fulfill themselves, The whole heart of our country 
turns to distant scenes where its noblest blood is being 
shed like rain, and where the triumphs of unspeakab/e 
gsilantry and fortitude are purchased day by day at 
the bitter cost of natiooal bereavement. 

“Is wilt he something of comfort amid those heaviest 
thoughis, if we may belleve that the peaceful arts 
maiutain theie progress for good; that an improved 
interpret stion of nature is strengtheaing the resources 
of civilization; that the unarmed hand of science, 
hel, less im those terrible conflicts, may partly eoun- 
tervail th-ir cruel wrong, and redress the troubled 
balance of human interests, staying the sources of 
physical regeneration, lessening the death-roll of 
waste! manhood, and sparing some tears of widow- 
boot and orphanage.—I bave the honor to remain, 
gentlemen, your obedient faithful servant, Joan Simon.” 


There! that is noblest eloquence consecrated to hu- 
manity, by the side of whieh a huadred bulletins full 
of blazicg rhetoric—* blood, mud, and glory”—are not 
to be named. 


“OF ONE BLOOD.” BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Your correspondvat has written (in his mind !) two 
or three letters on two recent facts which must not be 





wholiy neglected and forgotten. Round the old, grey 





INDEPENDENT. 


Nee ee eee 


has been raised two or three feet by the ashes of dead, 
buried through ten or twelve centuries. 
Americans, with their yesterday of two centuries at 
most, and with their nomadic habits, can realize the 
large proportion of this dast which is directly kin- 
dred to them, or how strong is the loca! attachment of 
the Eoglishman to his native place,or how deep the sen- 


faithiul,” and with the beloved Joseph, when he said— 
“ Bury me not in Egypt,’ ete, ete. 

A few weeks since, a nephew-by-marriage of Benj. 
Franklin, was buried A few weeks since, a lecture 
oa Franxcin was delivered in the town whose ancient 
church-yard contains the grave of Franklin's grand- 
father. 

Mr. Robert Chapman, who married a piece of Frank- 
lin’s, was also of the same trade as the American 
statesman and philosopher. For nearly forty years he 
was employed under the Delegates of the Clarendon 
press, Osford, from which magatficent and “privileged” 
establishment, millions of Bibles have been issued. 
About three years since, then in his 73d year, he re- 
signed his appointment, and went to reside wit h his son 
Mr. Thomas Chapman, who is master of a school in 
the eccleciastical city of Durham. Mr. R. Chapman was 
for many years a widower, and of late years was very 
plivate and retired in his habits. He was a member 
of the ea'ablished church, and a man of fervent and un- 
affected piety. His executors, in accordance with his 
will, distributed 200 large (shilling) loaves amony the 
poor families of Durham, 

The lecture on Benj. Frauklin was delivered at 
Banbury, Oxon, by Mr. Diweon, of Birmingham, It 
was a study from the autobiography, aud au able 
effort, showing a life which had embodied itself in a 
peculiar philosophy, a peculiar creed, and peculiar 
The lecture is not fully reported of Frank 
lin’s forefathers :— 


result 2 


“Benjamio Franklin was born of an old English 
branch of a not very noble, but of a very ancient 
family of Northamtonshire, or the northern border of 
Oxfordshire. His grandfather was buried in Banbury ; 
but whether they had kept his tombstone in as good a 
repair as they ought to have done—whether any of 
them had done as ‘Old Mortality’ did, when the moss 
had grown into the lettering on the stone, had gone 
and seraped it out, he could not say—however, his 
grandfather's remains were lying there. When the 
older branches lived, they were connected with the 
Roman Catholic church, but subsequently joined them- 
selves to the Protestant communion, and for a long 
time they were Protestants in their principles. By- 
and-by, they became Dissenters, and were persecuted a 
little fur their views; and thus, though these Frank- 
lins had become Protestants, they found that reading 
the Bible was attended with difficvlties, and non-con- 
formity cost them penalties and pains. Not like some, 
who, in the words of Milton, thought it was— 

¢ Better to reiga in hell, than serve in heaven,’ 
the Dissenters of that day held non-conformity by a 
reason, and upon principle; so that by-and-by, when 
Protestant dissent exposed them to many troubles, 
they judged it better that they should voyage to 
America than sit at home conscience-stricken. They 
were of the tougher sort of Christians, and amongst 
those who went at that time was Franklin’s father, 
who then had but a small family, but which subse- 
quently increased in America to a large one.” 


The lecturer freely remarked upon the war between 
England and the Colonies, which ended in America 
establishing her independence ; saying that that was 
the proper conclusion for it to come to, as Jonathan, 
being the son of John, had then sufficiently grown to 
keep his own accounts ; asserting that the reason of 
their beating the mother-country was solely because 
they were of the same stock, but had a better cause 
It was not in the book of 
possibilities that old England could ever be beat, unless 


No country could beat us 
by her own sons. America had our tongue and other 
things equally with us—their fathers slept in our 
ehurchyards—they had a better cause and a good 
conscience—and for no other reason could they bave 
beat us. 

The hall of the Mechanics’ Institute was crowded 
on the occasion. 
heard with close attention, and followed by hearty 


The lecture occupied two hours, was 


applause. 

American travelers in Europe have not any time to 
go anywhere, (and in the old country hardly know 
where to go to,) or one might, for reasons, suggest 
Banbury, at least, en route ‘Ewas famous, in Cam- 
den’s time, for “ cakes and ale,” as the old historian first 
wrote, but corrected “ale” to “zeal,” as more dignified 
and also as true. There, was born and died one of the 
true Puritan grandfathers—Mr. William Whately, 
minister of the Word, of whom a brief memoir by 
Henry Scudder, minister of the Word at Colling- 
bourne-ducis, in the County of Wilts, and prefixed to 
the Opus posthumum of Masrter Whately. It is a 
goodly quarto of practical and very plain-speaking 
lectures on Seripture characters, from the Book of 
He died 10th of May, 1639; and from him 
in direct descent, through a line of clergymen, is 
Archbishop Whately, whose * Rhetoricke” and “ Log- 
cke” may be said to be derived. 


Genesis. 


Drunken Barnaby visited this place, and character- 
ized it: 
“To Banbury came I, 

O profaue one! 

And there I saw a Puritane one 

A-hanging of his cat of a Monday, 

Por killing of a mouse on a Sunday.” 
The American in England must, it seems, go to 
Stratford and to Warwick; now, sume ten miles more 
would take him to the original Bunker Hill, where 
the original native Americans attacked the British 
under Charles I, and the butcherly Rupert, his 
nephew, at Edgehill, on the 23d of October, 1642. 
Essex was fearful of beating King Charles too much, 


regiments came up,” would not finish the work ; hence 
many other battle fields, and Cromwell, Washing- 
ton, and that other Bunker Hill. 
Warwick is some ten miles from Keinton, where 
Rupert killed the wounded Parliamentarians. Ban- 
bury is about ten miles from Keinton; Woodstock and 
Blenheim, with palace, park, and chase, and miles of 
gardens, beyond compare, are about fifteen miles from 
Banbury ; and Oxford is seven miles from Woodstock. 
This hint may modify the route of some American 
traveler, who, if not intending to visit the continent 
of Europe, might get a better and a pleasanter idea of 
the schools of painting, at Blenheim, than elsewhere ; 
at the same time refreshing himself by a ramble in 
the “oak openings” of Woodstock Chase, which have 
been traversed by regal Plantayenets and by more 
than kingly Father Chaucer, whose house stood within 
the park, and within bow-shot of the old castle, not 
a relic of which remains. 
Thus Shakspeare and feudal Warwick might be link- 
ed with the first anti-feudal battle-field ; and, if it so 
pleasel the traveler, he might in ‘this little circuit 
tread in the ways trodden by the elder Franklins, do 
homage to Soak:speare’s poetical father, as well as to 
Shakspeare, visit the village where Milton wooed and 
won und married his Mary Powell, and, passing the 
church in which Owen preached to a village congre- 
gation, (Stadhampton,) pass on to the holy ground on 
which was poured the blood of John Hampden. 
-o-- 
LETTER FROM NORTH-WESTERN MASSACHU- 
SETTs. 
Cuartemont, Mass., March 5, 1855 


. . + Tue tunnel question seems now to be al- 
most settled. Within a few weeks past, a contract has 
been entered into between the Troy and Greenfield 
Railroad Company and E W. Serrell, of your city, by 
which he has agreed to build the road and tunnel. 
The only contingency now remaining is for this Com- 
pavy to procure about two hundred thousand dollars 
addition to their subscription, which we confidently 
believe will be done before the 2d day of April, the 
time fixed by said contract for filling the subscription. 
The enterprise bas been gradually gaining friends 
ever since it was started. More than seven years ago, 
ita friends here confidently believed that Boston would 
take hold, as soon as we could demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the tunnel within a reasonable time and 
at a reasonable expense. And the Company, consist- 
ing mainly of men living on the route between the 
Connecticut and Hudson rivers, was organized on the 
strength of this faith in Boston. In this expectation 








we were disappointed. The influence of the Western 


timent which he has in common with the “father of the | 


and though “ Colonel Hampden’s and several other |. 


[Marcu 15, 1855, 








he goes by the lew, and be would hold it his business | churches of Enylan, the green and daisy-dappled soil | Railroad Company succeeded for a time in pulling the , On the first Saturday evening of each month. th 


wool over the eycs of Boston in regard to this matter, 


How few | and thus left us to sustain the burden until we could | commer of Broadway and Anthony streets, T 
|convert the Commonwealth to our side, which we 


| have now done; and the almost universal feeling in 
| Massachusetts to-day is, that the tunnel is feasible, 
| practicable, and necessary to the full development of 
the State resources. 

In the meantime, while the labor of converting the 
State was going on, (and it was labor,) a large part of 
ithe stockholders became discouraged, local divisions 
| arose, caused by local interes s, want of faith in final 

success, and inexperience on the part of the managers. 
| Stockholders refused to pay the assessments, and the 
A few noble 
|souls stood by it, sustaining it by their money and 
| their eredit. 


| 


| whole concern was well nigh ruined, 


Cheir position might be likened to half 
a dozen men trying to raise the frame of a large bara : 
they could take up the broadside as high as their 
shoulders, and then could neither raise it to its up- 
right position, nor let it down safely without help 
latter could only be 
done at the risk of crushing the whole Company. In 
the end, they could hold it and wait for help. Thus 
they have supported this enterprise through a period 


The former was impossible, the 


of darkness and depression almost unprecedented in 
enterprises of this kind. 
Mr. 


Toe day of success has now apparently come. 


Serrell is the man for the hour. He appears to be a 
Napoleon in such enterprises; he has inspired the 
whole community with confidence, from Boston to the 
Hudson; the books are open, and we hope soon to be 
able to report the whole amount subscribed and the 
work commenced 
her true interest; and subscriptions are coming in, all 
The Vermont and Massachusetts Rail- 
the Fitchburg Company, are 
awake; and even the New-York Central begins to see 
In fact, the Hovosac 
Tunnel is seen to be the Granp Gateway between the 


along the lise. 


road Company, and 
that it also is deeply interested, 


manufactures of New-England and the broad prairies 
of the West. Dearporn. 
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General ews. 


FROM THE PACIFIC. 


Tux mail steamer Illinois arrived here on Monday 
night, having left Aspinwall, March 2. 


The health of the Isthmus is remarkably good, and 
the cars now pass over the road from ocean to ocean 
regularly in four hours. 

In consequence of the very severe weather, the 
steamer I[ilinois, from Aspinwall, was compelled to put 
into the port of Norfolk tor coals, arriving there on the 
10th inst, 8 P.M; tovuk ina supply, and sailed for New- 
York, March 1llub, 5 P.M. 

The lilinois brings the San Francisco mails of Feb. 
16th, and $1,160,000 io treasure. 


Sanpwicn IsLanp news is to Jan. 27. 

On the 24:h, Mr. Gregg, U. S. Commissioners 
received a dispatch from Mr. Wyllie, the Minister 
of Fureign Relations, stating that the latter had been 
ordered by the king, to discontinue the negowation, 
for the annexation of the islands to the United States, 
commenced and carried on by order of his late Ma- 
jesty Kamehameha IIL 

At the king’s reception on the 16th of January, he 
addressed the offlcers of the United States, French, and 
English vessels of war, and declared that they re 
presented the three great maritime powers of the 
earth— the three greatest supporters of the independe nce 
of his kingdom.” 


AustTRaLian advices are to Nov. 28th,via Valparaiso. 

The mines of Australia continue highly prosperous 
and afford full employment to the emigrants. It is 
reported that near Bathurst one miner wok out 9U 
ounces of gold in two days, and that the general yield 
is trom teu to fifteen, and even twenty ounces per day. 
New mines are being discovered daily. 


Souru America seems to be universally tranquil. 
Japan is about to be occupied by the Yankees. The 
Polynesian says: 


“The schooner C. E. Foote has been chartered to 
convey Mr. Read and family, aud Mr. Dougherty, to 
Japan, where they design to take up their residence 
and engage in business. They expect to sail about the 
10th of February, and will arrive in time to take ad- 
vantage of the late treaty, by which the ports were 
to be upened in one year. Tne treaty was concluded 
on the 28th of March, 1853. Mrs. Read, so far as 
we are infurmed, will be the first forego lady to take 
up her residence at Japan, aud she will no doubt be 
uo object of scrutiny aud interest to that Inquisitive 
and awiable people.” 





Catirorsia is still without a senator in place of Dr. 
Gwin. ‘The 50th ballot gave Gwin 71 votes, Edwards, 
46, Broderick 2. Those behind the scenes, however, 
throw out hiots of aa approaching crisis—a general 
breaking up of tactions—and an election within ten 
days certain 

Speakiuy of the yield of gold for the last year, the 
San Francisco Placer Times and Transcript says: The 
regular reported shipments by our weekly steamers, 
which do not cover the amounts which go to Asia and 
the East in private hauds, are, for the lust six weeks, 
as fullows: 
January 1. 
January 
January 16.... 
January 24.... 


.. $1,402 241 | February 1. ..$1,856,996 
642 000 February B.26 621,059 
1,430 389 ——__——- 
476,405 | Total......$5,929,090 


*@- ee 


New Haven Raitroap.—Justice Bosworth, of the 
Superior Court, in the case of the Mechanics’ Bank vs. 
the New-Haven Ratlroad Company, has established the 
principle that the company is liable for the spurious 
stock issued by Schuyler. It appears that Kyle had 
borrowed for Schuyler, of the Mechanics’ Bank, $12,000 
upon Harlem Preferred and New-Haven stock, which 
loan was not paid when the Schuyler explosion took 
place. The Bank commenced suit against the Railroad 
Company. 

Tue NEW POSTAGE LAW.—It goes into effect on the 
first of April uext, after which time all letters must be 
pre-paid, California postage is raised to ten centa 


Cuance.—The Stonington steamers changed their 
hours for leaving New-York to tive P. M, on Monday, 
when the new steamer Plymouth Rock resumed her 
place on this line. 


Kansas.—A letter from Rev. W. H. Goorle, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, dated February 24, eays: 
“© The settlers seem contented and cheerful; the fe- 
males quite as much so as the men. Almost every 
family 1s looking with anxiety for the arrival of rela- 
tives and friends from the States. Emigration has, to 
some extent, kept up all winter It wiil doubtless be 
largely increased in the spring. The census is now 
being taken with a view to the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in the Territorial Legislature. The time of 
the election is not yet published, nor the place at 
which the Governor will convene the Assembly.” 


Terre Havre, Ind., Feb 26th. 
Indiana has taken her stand. Our L-gislature has 
passed a thorough prohibitory liquor law. The Gov- 
ernor has signed the bill and it is now the law of the 
State. It will be in force on the 12th ot June. One 
hundred guns for the Hoosier State! If report utters 
truth (an unusual event) the bill was to have been 
strangled in the birth, The “Old Livers” introduced 
into the Senate a bill of so stringent a character, that 
it was supposed the House would propose sume amend- 
ments, and then it would be thrown back upon it orig- 
inatere, and thus by a “button, whose got the 
button” game, be lost. Tne House, understanding the 
play, passed it at ouce, just as it came froin the Senate. 
It is sometimes eaid that “the Lord takes man in his 
own craftiness.” At all events we have a “ Maine 
Liquor Law.” 

Princeton, N. J., March 12 

Nassau Hall was completely destroyed by fire last 
evening. The students lost their furniture, clothes, 
books, &c. The cause of the tire is unknown. The 
loss is about $50,000, and the insurance $16,000. 
Nxcroes Hoxpine Tuer Own.—From the Camden 
Journal we learn, says the Charleston Mereury, that 
nineteen negroes belonging to the estate of Mrs. Bre- 
vard were sold by the Commissioners in Equity on 
Monday, for $64,575, which ie an average of $655 27 
and a fraction, jncluding in the number several child- 
ren and old negroes. 


Our City Column. 


New-York Journalist’s Club. 
Tue members of the Press in New-York have formed 
themselves into an asseciation called the New-York 
Journalist’s Club. Their object is to furnish a place 
where members of the profession can meet for social 
and business purposes, There has been heretofore no 
general place of resort, no common ground of union, 
and the need of such an alliance has Jong been felt. 
The members are chosen by vote. Editor, Proprietor, 
Publisher, Correspondent, or Reporter may be admit- 
ted, provided there is no dissenting voice in the elec- 
tion. An initiatory fee of five dollars is required. 





Boston ia, at length, awakened to | 


were 


|holds its meetings at its rooms in Moffat Boila 


The roon 
will be kept open through the day, and files of gil th 
| leading papers will be found there. A welcome will 
be given to strangers, from other cities, connected with 
}the Presa, It is designed to establish here a val 
| library of reference; and to this end, all those al 
interested are invited to make contributions of 
maps, charts cr papers to the association. 


a 


e 


uable 
} 
18 and 


UK 


Quarantine. 

A great deal has been written and said, during ¢}, 
past few weeks, respecting the removal of the Q aie 
tine station from Staten Island. It was loeated there 
in 1799, much against the wishes of th 





people ; and 
with reason, for twenty-four persons died of yell 


fever, the first year. 


yellow 
Every year the people have cuf 
fered more or less, and the opposition has increased 


calle for 


with the increase of population. It now 


legislative action. From an elaborate ri port to t 
legislative committee on the question of localiti: 
appears that the promontory of Sandy Hook 
New Jeraey side of the Bay, offers the greatest advg 
tages, It is perfectly secluled, the climate is salul 
ous, there is plenty of pure water, the soil ia canal 
of cultivation, the harbor and anc} 

An 


also, ia, that here 


easy of access item of no ema 
ll eontag why 
ai: Cou agivus rub 
ships would float out to sea. The 


Jersey is required to the proposed re 





The Police System 
is befure the New-York Levisiat 


ing the Police System. It proposes t! 


| A bill 
. 


control of the pol yt de; artinent 
four commissioners of polic who, with the may 


should constitute a board, to sit dai y om @ rout pre 


vided by the Common Council, witha president ch 
by themselves from their own number 
to the Lieutenaut-Go 


testing against the bill. He says 


has written a letter , 
» refureos he } 
been able to effect been chief 


have owilog 


P Wer over an abl 2 poli $e, and that if this cor 
taken from him, he shall resign the may oralty 
German Acrimony, 

One of the German weekly papers is publ 
series of discourses against the Kuow-Nothings, writ 
ten by a German emigrant residing in New-York 
the invectives against foreigners he answers by 
upon Americans. He says to be sure we have had a 
Franklin and a Fulton, but they are not sufficient 4 
build our fame upon—that with our money we hay 
of tha 
as our own—that our intellectual cultivation, indus 


bought inventions from abroad and boasted 


try, and science are in the purse, and rise or fall with 
that. He says our achools teach no healthfu phi 
phy of life—that our teachers are paid more parsin 


ho 


niously than those of monarchical yovernmen that 


our professors are not the profuund and liberal echolare 


they should be—and that we need to lay hold on for 
eign learning and intellect to save from scientific 
In spite of the acrimony of these 


courses, there is much in them that 


bankruptcy. 


d e 
is worthy of our 
sober consideration. 


Sardinian Exiles, 


A Sardinian frigate arrived at this port, a week ag 


, 


and anchored at Quarantine. After it was ascertained 


that there wae no contagivus disease on board, a ques- 


tion was raised as to the character of the passengers 


it having been alleyed that they were criminals sent 


Z 
over by the Sardinian Government 

allowed to land until the Consul Genera 
had proved to the mayor that they were not convicte 
—not even Sardinians, but refugeea from other coun- 
tries. 


They are youag men, mostly mechanics, able, 
, 


it is said, to earn their own living. 





Experience has 
shown that our authorities need to be on the alert, if 
we would not have our ports filled with old-world 


criminals. 


Catlin, the Artist, 


Letters have recently been received here from 


George Catlin, the Indian-portrait painter 
from the head waters of the Amazon. 


. writter 
All who have 
read his fresh, delightful books on the North American 
Indians, and seen his life-like pictures of the chief 
therein described, will be glad to hear that he is etill 
following the bent of his genius in that interesting 


Without a He says 


that, as civilization had overtaken his Pawnees, he re 


fied where he is almost rival 


resolved to seek out some new and savaze tribes for 


his Gelineations. We wish him a speedy and prosper 
ous return with his treasures. 
Art, 

Messrs & Co. just published an 
excellent lithographic portrait of Mayor Wood after 
a photograph by Brady. 
the 


Goupil have 
Many citizens will be glad 
this ¢flicient 
Photography, as an art, is approaching perfection. As 


to possess likeness of reformer 
a means of copying architecture, it far surpasses all en- 
yraving. 
There are several establishments in Broad way where 
photegraphic portraits are finely taken, and beginning 
The 


National Acade- 
and more 


attractive than 
At Williams & Stevens’ 


to supersede daguerreotypes 
my's exhibition is open, 
usual. 


are excellent 


medallion portraits in bronze by Miiler, the young 


some 


German sculptor. 
Music, 
The most attractive concert of the week was that of 
the Philharmonic Society at Niblo’s Garden. The 
principal piece of the evening was Mozart's second 
symphony in G minor. We were glad to see that the 
audience had sufficient appreciation to encore the deli- 
cate and beautiful minuetio. This is a tribute rarely 
paid to purely instrumental music. Artistic perform: 
ance is not always necessary to musical effect, as was 
demonstrated last Sabbath Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, where the perform- 
ers are the great congregation. 


evenipy at 


They sang the sou! 
stirring lyric, “ ow firm a foundation, ye saints of 
the Lord,” in the old “ Portuguese Hymn,” to which 
it should always be sung. And when they came to 
the concluding stanza, 
“ The soul that on Jesus hath leated for repose, 

He will not—he will not desert to its foes.” 
one spiritseemed to fill the vast assembly, and the roof 
rang with the mighty tide of sound Yea, this is true 
church-singing—that of the convregation. The Brack 
Swan, who is so remarkable for the compass of her 
voice, and the rich quality of its tones, having met 
with encouraging success in her concerts in New-York, 
will give three more concerts at the Tabernacle, the 
present week. The triumph of her skill over the pop 
ular prejudice against her race, is a pleasaut wugury 
of their future elevation. 

New-York Historical Socicty 

At this Society's regular monthly meeting, last week 
Prof. G. W. Greene read a paper on the life and chat 
acter of Gen. Greene of revolutionary memory 
Among other interesting things, he sated tbat Gen 
Greene was brought up a sirict Quaker, but on ac 
count of his fighting propensities was read out of the 
eburch. 

BROOKLYN iTEMS. 
Dr. Cox’s Successor. 

Rev. Mr. Hozarth, the suce:sior of Dr. Cox, com- 
menced his labors last Sabbath. 
preacher, and a fluent extemporaneous speaker. He 


He is an able 


will doubtless do much good there, and be a stur added 
to the brilliant Brooklyn constellation. 
Dr. Spear’s Church. 

There is a good deal of interest felt in this church, 
and a series of meetings will be held there this week. 
Commodore Stringham 

Commodore Stringham, of Brooklyn, who bas been 
absent about two years in the Mediterranean, will re- 
turn as soon as the frigate Congress, now waiting for 
& crew, goes out to relieve the Cumberland. His nu- 
merous friends will be glad to welcome him home 


again, 


Patriotism. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will deliver his lecture 
on Patriotism, in the Plymouth Chureh, Thursday even- 
ing, March 15th, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Indus- 
trial School. 


<_—_———— 








JOHN A: GRAY. Printer, 95 and 97 Oliff Street 
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